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ABSTRACT 

The report is based on a longitudinal study of a 
national sample of males in the high school class of 1969. They were 
followed from the beginning of 10th grade (1966) to one year after 
high school (1970) . The most important determinants of unemployment 
among young men recently out of high school are family background and 
intelligence. High unemployment is associated with two groups: those 
with IvjW intelligence who come from low status families and those 
with very high intelligence who come from high status families. For 
fu}l-time workers in entry jobs: (1) the status of their job is 
determined by background^ intelligence^ and the availability of high 
status jobs in the area of employment; (2) wages are a function of 
the prevailing wage rate for unskilled workers. Full-time workers 
display a high level of job satisfaction. Variation is associated 
with job expectations prior to entry and with both monetary and 
non-monetary job benefits. Type of job (Census classification) ^ 
satisf action^ and descriptions of job characteristics are all 
intercorrelated. Taere is a 12-page glossary. (Author) 
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CHAPTER 1 
SUMMARY AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



The present report is ohe of several coming out of the Youth 
in Transition Project, a longitudinal study of young men in the 
high school class of 1969* In the fall of 1966, a national sample 
of tenth-grade boys was interviewed in depth. The group was inter- 
viewed again at the end of eleventh grade (1968), the end of twelfth 
grade (1969), and one year beyond high school (1970). (Chapter 2 
presents further detail on research design and methods.) During 
the high school years they supplied a great deal of information on 
their family background, intelligence, and school experience, as 
well as their job attitudes and aspirations. After leaving high 
school they told us about their successes and failures in the job 
market* 

This report focuses on a number of work-related dimensions in 
the lives of these young men. The first chapters are based on data 
from 1566 respondents who participated ir, all four data collections, 
only some of whom entered the laboi force immediately aftier high 
school. Chapter 3 examines attitudes toward work and Chapter 4 
describes part-time job experiences during high school. Chapter 5 
looks at those who did enter the labor force after high school (N = 
539); it first describes their success in the job market and then 
tries to explain differences in attainment in terms of family back- 
ground, intelligence, personality, attitudes, experiences, and 
environment. Finally, Chapter 6 examines the level of job satis- 
faction experienced by these young workers and discusses some of 
the reasons for differences in satisfaction. The analyses in this 
report are based on a relatively small number of cases. However, 
comparisons with data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics make us 
confident that the sample is representative of the larger population. 

Work Attitudes (Chapter 3) . In all four data collections 
respondents were asked to describe characteristics of their ideal 
job. A standard set of thirteen items was used, from which two 
indices were constructed. One of these is Desire for Job Chal- 
lenge; this measures the need to have a job which provides oppor- 
tunities to learn new things, utilize present skills, and take 
responsibility. Throughout high school these job characteristics 
were held to be very important by those who later attended colleges 
or universities. Other post-high school groupings, such as workers 
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and those who entered military service, rated these job character- 
istics only moderately important at the beginning of tenth grade. 
But by twelfth grade, they rated them almost as important as their 
college-bound classmates. For the college-bound, this consistently 
high desire for job challenge may represent a characteristic which 
motivates them to do the kind of academic work necessary to gain 
admiiision to college. In contrast, the job-bound acquire this 
disposition during the course of high school. It is as though they 
acquire it in anticipation of an attitude set needed to survive in 
the labor force. Support for this hypothesis comes from changes 
in the Challenge measure for those who were unemployed a year after 
high school. Interest in Job Challenge climbed rapidly for this 
group between tenth and eleventh grade, dropped slightly in twelfth 
grade, then plummeted as they failed in the job market. It is ar, 
though the attitude facilitates the transition from high school to 
a post-high school activity, but it is discarded if the transition 
fails . 

A second measure. Desire for Job Payoff, is an index of the 
need to have a job that is steady, pays well, and provides oppor- 
tunities for advancement. It is a job dimension that in general 
is rated very important by all young men throughout the period 
between the ages of 15 and 18. However, an interesting trend is 
noted for those who entered universities and liberal arts colleges. 
From tenth grade through the first year of college there was a small 
but steady decline in rated importance. The observed shift is 
within the range of "very important" to "important" ratings; but if 
the trend were to continue through the senior year of college, it 
might signal a growing subculture of young adults who place less 
stress on security, pay and advancement, while placing more 
importance on the notion that meaningful, challenging work is what 
really counts. 

Work Experience During the High School Years (Chapter 4) . We 
distinguished between two types of employment: summer jobs and 
jobs held during school. Summer jobs were quite common, held by 
70-80 percent of the young men each summer. The proportion working 
during the school year increased from 36 percent early in tenth 
grade to 45 percent later in eleventh grade and 57 percent late in 
twelfth grade. Most jobs were in the operative, service, or laborer 
categories . 

Patterns of work experience during the high school years were 
examined to answer two questions: Are there any characteristics of 
the person which account for why some individuals work and others 
do not? Secondly, does this work experience have any impact on a 
young man's ability to secure a good job once he leaves high school? 
We could not find any personality or background variables to explain 
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employment during high school. Further, we found that those who 
did work during school did not secure better jobs after hi^h school. 
However, amount of part-time work during high school was associated 
with v/hether or not an individual secured any employment after 
leaving school. Those who never worked part-time showed a 19 per- 
cent unemployment rate after high school, while those who worked 
more or less continually during high school later showed an 
unemployment rate of only five percent. Such experience during 
high school may establish patterns of work behav;Lor and/or employ- 
ment contacts which lead to greater success in obtaining employment 
following school. 

Job Attainments After High School (Chapter 5) . The major focus 
of this report is on the occupational attainments of the class of 
1969 at a point one year beyond normal graduation, spring-summer of 
1970. There are three criteria of interest. For the 539 respondents 
in the labor force, the criterion is employment/unemployment at the 
time of the interview. For the 429 respondents who were employed 
full-time, the outcomes of interest are the wage rate and status 
(Duncan scale) of their job. A lar^9;e number of dimensions were 
examined as possible predictors of these criteria. The analytical 
framework distinguishes between two types of predictors. Gn the 
one hand are factors which might impinge on a young man's preferences 
for employment. These factors include family background, intelligence, 
school experiences, and work attitudes* On the other hand are factors 
in the environment which set limits on these preferences: factors such 
as the economy of the area, including availability of jobs and the 
prevailing wage rates. 

Unemployment . The most important determinants of unemployment 
among young men recently out of high school are family background 
and academic ability. High levels of unemployment (20 percent) are 
associated with very low scores in academic ability (verbal intel- 
ligence) and with being from a family whose socioeconomic level 
(SEL) is very low. The most plausible explanations for the 
unemployment in these groups seem to be limitations in ability and 
work motivation. 

Another category with high unemployment (19 percent) is the 
group of young men from families at the top of the SEL scale. The 
reasons for unemployment seem quite different for this group, how- 
ever. Many of them wish they were not in the labor force. Through- 
out high school they consistently expressed plans for college and 
aspired to jobs that required additional post-high school education. 
For some reason they were not able to go to college — perhaps they 
could not qualify at the institutions of their choice. To take a 
job now would be tantamount to admitting to self and parents that 
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they could not achieve their aspirations. Ambivalent over their 
future, tihey make a **non-choice'' — unemployment. 

A strong predictor of unemployment is dropping out of high 
school. Unemployment rates for dropouts averaged 26 percent while 
for graduates they were only 10 percent. However, this finding is 
deceptive. Controlling for family background and intelligence, 
much of the effect of dropping out disappears . Accordingly , we 
conclude that dropping out probably nakes it more difficult to 
obtain employment; however, the more important causes of unemploy- 
ment are those pervasive differences in background and ability 
which precede and help determine the act of dropping out. To put 
it another way, dropping out may contribute to unemployment, but it 
is also a conveniently m.easured symptom of more basic causes of 
unemployment . 

One other predictor of unemployment was months worked during 
high school. In general, extensivt; work experience during high 
s^^uool is associated with very low levels of unemployment, while 
failure to work during high school has high rates of unemployment 
associated with it. Unfortunately, the measure of months worked 
during high school does not relate to unemployment in a linear 
fashion, so we must qualify our findings on its importance. We 
think that additional research should be done in this area to 
determine precisely the effects of such experience on adolescents' 
later labor market success. It is especially important since It 
represents an area subject to influence by social policy-makers. 

Status of Attained Job for Full-Time Workers . Among character- 
istics of the individual, family background and intelligence are 
the only statistically significant predictors of job status. The 
best jobs were secured by those highest in academic ability and 
those whose families rated high in socioeconomic status (SEL) . 
Multivariate prediction indicated that academic ability (intelligence) 
is the more important predictor of the two, although SEL continued 
to account for some unique variance. These findings suggest several 



Accounting for Variance in Duncan 
Status of Time 4 Job 



Unique to SEL 2.4% 

Unique to Intelligence 5.4 

Overlapping or shared 1.8 

Total 9.6% 
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things. First, a young man's native ability is importaat in deter-- 
mining early occupational success. The underlying mechanism by 
which this operates is not clear from the present research, but 
there are at least two possible paths of influence. Employers 
desire intelligent workers who can adapt to the demands of a novel 
job situation. Likewise, ability can influence how an individual 
seeks a job — where he looks for employment, and how he presents 
himself to a potential employer. It is worth noting that our 
measures of intelligence were not influenced by the type or quality 
of high school; indeed they were measured back at the start of 
tenth grade. 

Family background showed some influence on job status, probably 
because it represents a variety of job relevant influences. Higher 
socioeconomic class families probably know more th-an lower class 
families about what are the best jobs and how one should go about 
securing such jobs. Equally important, higher SEL families probably 
transmit to their children the desire to seek out the higher status 
jobs. 

Among the contextual variables, urbanization (city size) was 
a potent predictor. Those who lived in large metropolitan areas 
were employed in the highest t^tatus jobs while the opposite was 
true for those from rural communities. All three factors were 
used in a multivariate prediction. The findings are summarized 
below. Personal factors accounted uniquely for more than twice 
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Status of Time 4 Job 



Unique to SEL & GATE 7.9% 

Unique to Urbanicity 3.5 

Overlapping or shared 1.7 

Total 13.1% 



the variance unique to urbanicity, but the importance of geography 
remains impressive . 

What strikes us most about these data is not so much the 
relative importance of each of the three factors , rather it is the 
degree to which the status of the first job after high school is 
determined by factors largely outside the individual's control — 
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his intelligence, his family socioeconomic status, and urbanicity. 
The implications for policy-makers are somewhat discouraging, for 
these factors which lie largely outside the individual's control 
are also difficult or impossible to influence through social policy. 

Joint Prediction of Wages . Four measures showed a strong 
association with a young man's wage rate shortly after high school; 
these include his family background (SEL) , months worked during 
high school, region of residence, and the prevailing wage rate for 
unskilled labor in the county where he was employed. All four 
variables were used in a multivariate prediction. Analyses were 
performed first for the entire group who were employed full-time, 
then for the subset who graduated from high school. At first 
glance the results seem to indicat;^ that the dynamics are different 
in the two samples. For high school graduates, the only factors 
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9.6% 
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^Slight negative relationship 



that have a unique effect are strictly contextual: region and 
county wage rates- In the multivariate analysis, the months worked 
and SEL measures did not explain uniquely any of the variance in 
wages. This is evident from the fact that all their explanatory 
power overlapped that of the region and county wage rate measures. 
Our interpretation of this overlap is this: the contextual variables 
can explain as much variance by themselves as a combination which 
includes other personal factors. Since these economic factors are 
a given for all young men in the job market, then the p;irsonal 
factors are of little import in determining the wage rate of recent 
graduates. 
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When high school dropouts are included in the analysis, a dif- 
ferent picture seems to emerge. More total variance in wages can 
be explained — 9.6 vs. 6.4 percent — and other predictors display 
an ability to explain this variation. Geographical location is 
still the strongest predictor, but some of the additional variance 
in wages is explained by the months worked measure. But the months 
worked measure has a special meaning for dropouts. For most of 
them the measure assessed months worked in a full-time job after 
leaving school. Thus, the relationship of the months worked 
measure indicates only that some dropouts have a wage advantage 
over graduates because they have more job experience in the 
regular labor force. In effect, the two multivariate analyses 
suggest the same conclusion: for entry jobs, wage rates for 18-21 
year old males are almost completely determined by the wage rates 
prevailing in the locale of employment. Part-time work experience 
in high school is not rewarded by employers. However, the wage 
advantage of dropouts indicates that experience in the regular 
labor force does gst rewarded. As with the status of attained 
occupation, we do not see any policy implications flowing f r( m 
these findings on the factors influencing wage rates, because none 
of the factors are subject to influence by social policy (at least 
not in a relatively free economy) . 

Comparison with the _Qhio State Study . One major study parallels 
the present research; it comes from the National Longitudinal Surveys 
Project at Ohio State University, sometimes called the Career 
Thresholds study. One phase of the study is examining the labor 
market experience of noninstitutional males, aged 14 to 24 (as of 
the year 1966). The most recent report on this topic appeared in 
January of 1973, authored by Andrew Kohen, and is entitled, 
^^Determinants of Early Labor Market Success Among Young Men: Race, 
Ability, Quantity and Quality of Schooling." The analyses were 
based on a subsample of 665 whites and 142 blacks who met the 
criteria of being American men 18 to 24 years of age in the civilian 
population (in 1966) who were out of school and had completed at 
least eight years of schooling. Thus defined, Kohen's sample 
represents all those in the present Youth in Transition (YIT) study, 
but it includes as well m^iiiy who are not represented in YIT for the 
present analyses. Specifically, a substantial number in Kohen's 
sample had completed some post-high school education prior to 
entering the work force. As a consequence, his sample includes a 
broader range of educational attainment and those characteristics 
associated with college attendance: high SEL and intelligence. 
Another consequence is that his young men were engaged in a broader 
range of jobs than those in the YIT sample. 

Many of Kohen *s findings do not differ radically from those in 
the present study. Other findings will undoubtedly be confirmed by 



the YIT data after the next data collection (sprinq of 197A) when 
the panel of young men more nearly approximates the characteristics 
of the Ohio State sample. There is one area, however, where v;e see 
a distinct conflict in findings — one which we doubt will chan£,e 
with additional data. Both studies find that in t e llig»ence is an 
independent direct determinant of early labor market success. YIT 
finds that in addition family SEL has a unique effect independent 
of its impact on an individual's intelligence, while Kohen claims 
that family background makes no unique contribution to occupational 
attainment after taking into account its contribution to intel- 
lectual development and years of schooling. The distinction is 
potentially an important one for policy-makers. Kohen interprets 
this overlapping variance (of SEL with educational attainment and 
.intelligence) as support for equalizing educational opportunity at 
the secondary level and higher. This, he argues, should improve 
the occupational opportunities for young men who come from dis~ 
advantaged backgrounds. This conclusion comes from the following 
line of reasoning: if family background is important in the 
prediction of intelligence and years of schooling, but is unimportant 
in the prediction of job status, then the "socialization function of 
the family and its ability to finance continued education are far 
more important than the 'contacts' it may provide as determinants 
of a young man's early labor market success^' (Kohen, p. 139). 
Inasmuch as family background is a measure of ability to pay for 
continued education, his argument is sound. But that is not the 
only line of reasoning permitted by the data. The family also 
provides what Kohen calls a "socialization function," which we 
assume includes the notion that parents transmit to their offspring 
certain motives and values toward work and job attainment which 
cannot be taught in school. To the extent that these values cause 
a young man to seek out additional education (regardless of the 
cost) , then family background serves a function that equal e^iuca- 
tional opportunity may not fulfill. Of course this argument 
becomes even stronger if the data from the present study are a more 
accurate representation of reality — i.e. , that family background 
accounts for variance in job attainment independent of intelligence 
and years of schooling. 

Kohen's strongest predictor of status and wages was years of 
schooling. The present study cannot support this finding until the 
next data collection, since the range of educational attainment 
in our worlc force sample as of 1970 did not include anything beyond 
high school. However, we did have a somewhat restricted measure of 
years of schooling in the form of a dropout /graduate variab] ,.. Its 
influence was moderately strong in a bivariate relationship, but 
was considerably reduced in the presence of family background and 
intelligence. A careful consideration of measurement issues sug- 
gested that the importance of the dropout/graduate variable would 
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be even smaller if intelligence and fairJ.ly background coulo be 
measured as precisely as the act of dropping out. As a result, we 
argued that the dropout measure was more accurately seen as a 
symptom of basic limitations than as itself a cause of differences 
in occupational attainment. Might not the same thing be true to 
some extent for a more comprehensive measure of years of schooling? 
Amount of schooling is rather clearly defined, easily measured, and 
susceptible to influence by public policy. For all these reasons, 
it is tempting to assume that years of schooling is itself an 
important determinant of later outcomes such as job attainment. 
But our own analyses suggest that other factors more difficult to 
detect and influence may be at the root of differences in attain- 
ment. For this reason we feel that attention must be focused 
squarely on the issue of the extent to which education is itself 
a cause of occupational attainment as opposed to a symptom of more 
basic differences in ability, interest, and motivation — many of 
which are not easily manipulated by interventions in the lives of 
individuals of high school and college age. 

Job Satisfaction (Chapter 6) . Most of the full-time workers 
in the present study had been employed less than one year when they 
were last interviewed. For the most part they displayed a high 
level of satisfaction with their jobs. The variations in satis- 
faction were examined and a number of factors were found to be 
associated with these differences. First of all, some individuals 
seem predisposed to be satisfied with their jobs. This was 
inferred from the fact that there is a moderate positive association 
between job satisfaction one year after high school and satisfaction 
with school in tenth and eleventh grade. Job satisfaction also 
relates positively with a measure of general happiness with life 
that was administered in tenth and eleventh grades. These findings 
suggest that some respondents, by virtue of personality or generally 
favorable circumstances in their lives, are predisposed to respond 
favorably to their jobs, regardless of the working conditions they 
encounter. 

Also of some importance are a young man's occupational aspira- 
tions and how they relate to the job attained. Aspired occupation 
in tenth and eleventh grade was recoded to the same Duncan status 
scale used to code the job attained one year after high school. 
Difference scores were computed, subtracting status of attained job 
from status of aspired occupation. It was found that the greater 
the discrepancy, the lower the satisfaction. An example may help 
make this finding more concrete. Young men who had aspired through- 
out high school to high status jobs (frequently requiring college 
training), but who found themselves in operative, laborer, and 
service jobs, V7ere frequently less satisfied than the average. 
Apparently, before entering the labor force a young man develops 
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an image of what is an appropriate occupational niche for hiD to 
occupy. This image influences the response he makes to the job he 
enters soon after high school: the better the "fit'' between this 
image and actual attainment, the higher the satisfaction. 

The association of the aforementioned factors with satisfaction 
was moderate. There still remained plenty of room for character- 
istics of the job to account for variations in satisfaction. We 
did not have objective measures of job characteristics, but we die 
have respondents' ratings of a number of dimensions of the job. 
These included payoff, challenge, autonomy, meaningf ulness , and 
supervisory characteristics. These dimensions can be classified 
into extrinsic and intrinsic aspects of the job. Payoff is extrinsic 
and refers to aspects such as pay, steadiness, and opportunities for 
advancement. Challenge, autonomy, and meaningf ulness are intrinsic 
and refer to aspects such as meaningf ulness of the work, opportunities 
to learn new things and use present skills, and opportunities to 
exercise some judgment in how the job is carried out. Both extrinsic 
and intrinsic dimensions seem important to job satisfaction. If a 
young man is satisfied, he is most likely engaged in a job that he 
rc-^.tes high in extrinsic and intrinsic rewards. Amount of supervisor 
interaction also seems to be important; high satisfaction is associ- 
ated with supervisors interacting frequently on the way in which a 
job is to be performed. Interestingly, how warm and friendly the 
s^upervisor is perceived to be seems not as important as the simple 
activities of interacting and talking about hov; a job is to be done. 

We were worried about the sub j ectiveness of these ratings of 
job dimensions and suspected that some of the association derives 
from the ratings being surrogate measures of satisfaction. However, 
other evidence indicates that they are not entirely subjective. 
Categorizat ion of j obs by their census type (professional, sales , 
laborer, etc.) is a crude way of differentiating jobs by the type 
of tasks involved in the job. Wlien job type is used to predict 
satis faction in a one-way analysis of variance , the eta value is 
•30, indicating that there are differences in satisfact ion tied to 
the nature of the work. When the ratings of job dimension are 
predicted to from type of job, the eta values range from .28 to 
.40. The particular differences among job types that underlie the 
association are generally quite in line with our expectations. 
Managerial jobs are among the highest in rated satisfaction, mean- 
ingfulness, challenge, autonomy, and payoff, while laborer jobs 
average at the bottom of each of these scales. There probably 
remains much "subjectivity" and "bias" in individuals' ratings of 
their job characteristics; however, the analyses do show that there 
is more than mere subjectivity in such ratings, and that job 
characteristics do make some difference in the satisfaction a 
young man derives from his work experience. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE YOUTH IN TRANSITION PROJECT 



The data for this report come from a large study of adolescents, 
the Youth in Transition (YIT) project, conducted by the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan. YIT is a longitudinal 
study which has followed a sample of young men from the start of 
tenth grade (fall, 1966) to the time v^hen most of them had been out 
of high school for about a year (summer^ 1970).! It includes among 
its most basic purposes the study of attitudes, plans, and behaviors, 
particularly those relating to educational and occupational aspira- 
tions and achievements. A number of publications have already been 
written based on data from this study. They cover such topics as: 

The impact of family background and intelligence on 
tenth-grade boys 

The causes and effects of dropping out of high school 

Correlates of a decision to enlist or not enlist in 
military service after high school 

The impact of the high school experience on young 
men 

The use and abuse of drugs 

A complete description of the purposes and procedures of the project 
may be found elsewhere (Bachman, et al.,^ 1967); however, some of the 
highlights of the design will be mentioned here. 

STUDY DESIGN 

Youth in Transition began data collection in the fall of 1966, 
using a national cross-^section of about 2,200 tenth-grade boys 



Primary support for the overall project has come from the Office 
of Education. Additional support for some phases of the research 
has been provided by the Department of Labor, Department of Defense, 
and the W. T. Grant Foundation. 
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located in 87 public high schools. There were four data collections 
from this panel. These are summarized in Table 2-1. The initial 
measurement (Time 1) consisted of individual interviews and group- 
administered tests and questionnaires conducted in the schools. 
About four hours were required for each boy to complete the various 
instruments, A second measurement (Time 2), conducted in neutral 
sites away from the schools, took place in spring of 1968 as most 
of the boys were ending eleventh grade. This shift away from the 
schools to neutral interviewing sites was done on the assumption 
that more school dropouts would participate if they did not have 
to return to the site of their eiirlier failure. At Time 2 both the 
interviews and questionnaires were administered on a one-to-one 
basis . 

The data collection in spring of 1969 (Time 3) occurred when 
most of the respondents were nearing high school graduation. Two 
questionnaires were administered in small groups of less than ten 
by trained Survey Research Center interviewers • One questionnaire 
contained a standard set of repeated measures; the other contained 
a new set of questions on plans and attitudes toward military 
service* Each instrument took approximately one hour to administer. 
Since these group-administrations occurred outside of school and 
"after hours," each respondent was paid five dollars to cover his 
time and transportation costs. Participation in the third data 
collection was secured from 1799 boys, representing 81 percent of 
those who began the study in fall of 1966, or 79 percent of the 
original sample* 

The most recent data collection (Time 4) occurred one year 
later and consisted of individual interviews with respondents. 
There were two interview booklets and three self-administered 
questionnaires. Average administration time was over three hours. 
Respondents were paid ten dollars this time, taking account of the 
fact that some of them had to take off up to five hours from paying 
jobs to come to a neutral site to participate in this interview. 
More than any other data collection, extensive (and costly) efforts 
were made to secure participation from as many panel members as 
possible. Former respondents who had moved were contacted if they 
lived within 50 miles of a Survey Research Center interviewer. 
Those in military service stationed at bases in the United States 
were contacted even though they were beyond the Center's usual 50- 
mile limit. Those stationed overseas were sent questionnaires and 
sperial self-administered forms of the interviews. As a result , 
complete interviews were obtained from 1620 young men; this 
represents 71 percent of the original sample. Overall, this 
represents a very high rate of retention. In survey research, 
typical non-response figures for a national sample of households 
range from 15 to 25 percent for a single non-repeat interview. 
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The Youth in Transition study has a rate of 29 percent at the end 
of a four-year period. 

Only a small portion of panel losses from this study was du^ 
to refusal to participate. More frequently, losses were due to 
the inability to locate some of the respondents who had moved, or 
an inability to collect data when respondents moved to locations 
out of range of the Survey Research Center's field staff. It is 
clear from preliminary analyses thar. losses occurred more fre- 
quently among those panel members who dropped out of school; thus 
it must be noted that the sample at Time 3 and Time 4 tend to 
underrepresent high school dropouts. Accordingly, there is some 
underrepresentation of those respondents with characteristics 
associated with dropping out: low socioeconomic level and low 
intelligence scores. Non-black minority groups also were lost from 
follow-up interviews at a higher rate than either whites or blacks. 
This has inevitably introduced some bias into the sample, and 
descriptions of the size of these particular subgroups in American 
society r<^.present underestimates. However, these losses do not 
appear to have altered the composition of the subgroup from which 
they come; e.g., those dropouts who remained in the study during 
all four years are not very different from those who did not 
participate after the initial data collection. This was demon- 
strated in the monograph on dropouts (Bachman, et al. , 1971). In 
this study, three major analysis groups were distinguished: high 
school dropouts, high school graduates with no further education, 
and graduates who continued their education after high school. It 
was possible to classify both respondents and non-respondents into 
the appropriate analysis group, on the basis of interviewer reports 
on non-respondents . Using data from the initial interview, 
participants were compared with non-participants. The authors 
concluded that: 

In general, the initial scores for intelligence, 
socioeconomic level, etCo, obtained at the start of 
tenth grade are about the same for those dropouts who 
participated at Time 4 as for those non-participants 
who were identified as having dropped out. This 
conclusion for [dropouts] also applies to [high school 
graduates with no further education and graduates who 
continued their education after high school]. In 
other words ... within each analysis category there 
is little difference in background and ability between 
those who continued ttieir participation through Time 4 
and those who did not. (Bachman, et al., 1971, p. 19) 

This finding is important for the present report. Many of the 
analyses are based on a subset of young men who provided data in all 
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four data collections. This number is only 1566. When we use this 
group to estimate the size of certain subgroups in society (e.g., 
percent in college, military service, or the labor force), the 
figures may depart somewhat from the population distributions. 
However, when we describe the feelings or behaviors of these sub- 
groups in our sample, we feel confident that the associated point 
estimates are an accurate reflection of how the population subgroup 
feels or behaves. Additional evidence for this can be found in 
Chapter 5, Table 5-3. This table shows the distribution of 429 
full-tiir.e workers in the YIT sample intu census job categories. 
The percentage distribution is shown to match almost perfectly the 
distribution from the Bureau of Labor Statistics based on 2.4 
million youth. 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE YOUTH IN TRANSITION PANEL 

What are the young men in the Youth in Transition (YIT) panel 
like? Where are they from and what were they doing in spring of 
1970? The answers to these and similar questions provide a neces- 
sary backdrop for interpreting the findings of this study. On the 
one hand they demonstrate the representativeness of the YIT sample; 
on the other, they provide a context in which to interpret their 
work plans and behaviors. 

Respondents are scattered throughout the 88 Primary Sampling 
Units (PSU's) that comprise the Survey Research Center's sampling 
frame for national studies. As the figure below shows, there are 
PSU's located in every region of the country. The PSU's range in 
composition from farm districts and small towns to large metro- 
politan areas, so a range of urbanicity is represented also. 
Racially, the sample approximates the national average for blacks; 
approximately 11 percent are black. Another 1.7 percent are from 
other minority grouos including Spanish, Mexican, Puerto-Rican, 
Cuban and Portuguese. In age they vary (one year after high 
school) from 17 to 21, with a mean of approximately 18-1/2. 

Upon leaving high school these young men selected themselves 
into one of three major environments; post-high school education, 
work, or military service. For convenience, the panel is described 
as though all respondents had successfully completed high school. 
In fact, some eight percent dropped out of high school prior to 
graduation and another three percent remained in high school after 
June of 1969 to complete work on a diploma. Table 2-2 captures 
all of these distinctions by showing both educational attainment 
and major activity as of spring of 1970. Over one-half of the 
sample went on to some form of further schooling. Another third 
joined the labor force and 11 percent were on active duty in 
military service. 
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Survey Research Center's Random Sample 
of the United States 




Note: Each point indicates one sample unit. 



SUBGROUPS USED IN THIS REPORT 

There are a number of groupings of respondents that are used 
in this report. One is the entire sample which responded at all 
four points in time. This is composed of 1566 respondents. The 
other three groupings focus on those who entered the labor force 
after leaving high school. These include all those who were in 
the labor force, those employed full-time, and those employed full- 
time for whom hourly wages could be computed. The complete sample 
forms the basis for the material presented in Chapters 3 and 4; 
the three labor force groupings are introduced in Chapters 5 and 6. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORK ATTITUDES 



In each of the four data collections we asked the young men in 
our sample about their ideal job. Their respoxses allow us to 
quantify the perceived importance of several dimensions of work. 
Using a standardized set of questions, we are able to trace these 
conceptions as the sample matured during the high school years. 



RATINGS OF IDEAL JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 3-1 presents thirteen items concerned with "...the kind 
of job you would like to have," and shows means and standard devi- 
ations for each of the four data collections. The items consistently 
rated most important have to do with (a) steady employment (no chance 
of being laid off); (b) opportunities to learn new skills, utilize 
present skills and abilities, and "get ahead"; (c) good pay; and 
(d) nice friendly people to work with. All of these areas show 
a good deal of stability across time in their average ratings of 
importance — i.e., they were rated quite important at the start 
of tenth grade, and they held just about the same high ratings 
throughout high school and the year following graduation. 

Several other items were rated much lower initially and even 
showed substantial drops in ratings (one-third to one-half standard 
deviation) throughout the four years of the study. Two of these 
items were stated in rather negative terms: "a job where I don't 
have to take a lot of responsibility" and "a job that doesn't make 
me learn a lot of new things." There was also a drop in the 
importance attached to "a job that my friends think a lot of — 
that has class." Two other items with consistently low ratings 
were "a job where I don't have to work too hard" and "a clean job, 
where I don't get dirty." 

The pattern seems consistently to favor jobs that provide 
challenge and responsibility, opportunities to use existing skills 
and acquire new ones. The idea that one should avoid responsi- 
bilities and new learning — the notion of a soft and undemanding 
job — is not rated important at the start of tenth grade and 
becomes even less important as the respondents pass through high 
school. It may be worth noting that the overall changes in 
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TABLE 3-1 



Rating of Job Characteristics for Ideal Job 
(Complete Sample) 



The next questions are about the kind of job you would like to have. Dif- 
ferent people want different things from a job. Some of the things that might be 
important are listed below. Please read each of the things on the list, then 
check the box that tells how important this thing would be to you. 

Don't just check Very Important for everything. Try to think what things 
really matter to you, and what things really aren*t that important. 

How important is this for you? (4) Very important; (3) Pretty important; 
(2) A little important; (1) Not important 



Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 Time 4 
10th Gr nth Gr 12th Gr 12+1 year 



1 . 


A job where there's no one to boss me on the work. 


2 


.59 


2. 


.47 


2 


.51 


2 


.65 








.90 




.91 




, 8ii 




. «.'. 


2. 


A job that is steady, no chance of being laid off. 


3 


.55 


3, 


,59 


3, 


.52 


3, 


,56 








. 6h 




, f?5 




.Gb 




, CI, 


3. 


A job where I can learn new things, learn new 


3, 


.49 


3. 


,47 


3, 


,43 


3. 


.45 




skills 




, S8 




, GG 




. ()D 




• ''V 


A 

H . 


A job where I don't nave to work too hard .... 


2 


.37 


2. 


,19 


2, 


,13 


2, 


.22 








. 92 




, 87 




. O D 






5. 


A clean job, where I don't get dirty , . 


2 


.33 


2. 


,19 


2 


,17 


2, 


.22 






1 


.04 




.98 




.97 




. .97 


6. 


A job with good chances for getting ahead .... 


3, 


.64 


3. 


,59 


3. 


,56 


3. 


,53 








.i)S 




,62 




, 64 




. GG 


7. 


A job where I don't have to take a lot 


2, 


.23 


1. 


,99 


1 . 


,95 


1, 


,86 




of responsibility 




.93 




.91 


, 86 


. 8? 


8. 


A job that leaves me a lot of free time to do 


2, 


.77 


2, 


,60 


2, 


,60 


2, 


.69 




what I want to do 




.91 




.89 




.86 




. 86 


9. 


A job where the pay is good 


3, 


,57 


3. 


51 


3, 


,4Q 


3, 


.44 








. 64 




, 64 




, 64 




. 6' 7 


10. 


A job that my friends think a lot of — 


2, 


,70 


2. 


36 


2. 


30 


2. 


,27 








.99 




.98 




.92 




.97 


11. 


A job that uses my skill and abilities — lets 


3. 


. 56 


3. 


54 


3. 


50 


3. 


,47 








. 64 




.64 




.65 




. 66 


12. 


A job that has nice friendly people to work 




,38 


?. 


36 


3. 


35 




.37 




with 




. 70 




. 70 




.68 




. 69 


13. 


A job that doesn't make me learn a lot of 


1. 


,99 


1 . 


81 


1 . 


71 


1. 


,59 








.97 




. 89 




.84 




. 87 



551 3 



Note: N=1566» the total number of respondents Drovidina data all four years of 

the study. Cell entries are means (bold-face type) and standard deviations 
(italic). Missing data on any mean averages 23.5 cases. 




attitudes shown in Table 3-1 do not seem to be the result of leaving 
high school and moving into the "real world." Instead, those change 
which we observe occur gradually throughout the high school years, 
and there is relatively little change in the year following gradu- 
ation. 



TWO INDEXES OF JOB ATTITUDES: CHALLENGE AND PAYOFF 

The items shown in Table 3-1 are obviously interrelated. An 
examination of the intercorrelations among the items led us to 
distinguish three general categories of statements about ideal jobs: 
(1) those items concerned with extrinsic rewards, (2) those describ- 
ing aspects of challenge and intrinsic satisfaction, and (3) those 
concerned with avoiding such things as hard work and responsibilitie 
The intercorrelations among the items are shown in Figure 3-1. 
Within each grouping of items there is a set of three items 
(indicated by the larger circles) which group together both 
empirically and conceptually. A balanced indey. of "Desire for Job 
Challenge" was constructed by giving a positive weight to items 3, 
6, and 11, and a negative weight to items 4, 7, and 13 (see Figure 
3-2). Thus a person high in Desire for Job Challenge attaches 
great importance to a job that permits him to learn new things, use 
his skills, and get ahead. Someone low in Desire for Job Challenge 
shows a good deal of concern that he not have to work too hard, take 
responsibility, or learn new things. 

An index of extrinsic rewards, "Desire for Job Payoff," was 
formed by taking a mean of items 2, 9, and 6. Someone hoping for a 
job with high Payoff wants good pay, a steady job, and good chances 
for getting ahead. 

Correlates of Desire for Job Challenge . The Desire for Job 
Challenge index shows both some interesting differences among 
groups, and also some important changes across time. Perhaps the 
most useful introduction to both differences and changes can be 
found in Figure 3-3, which shows mean scores across all four points 
in time for seven groups; those who a year after high school were 
in: 

1 Colleges and universities, 

2 Junior and community colleges , 

3 Technical or vocational training. 



4 Military service. 
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FIGURE 3-3 



Desire for Job Challenge Related To 
Environmental Status at Time 4 



03 



n3 
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490 



4^ 



Eta: 



Time 1 
10th Grade 

.294 



Time 2 
nth Grade 

.219 



Time 3 
12th Grade 

.198 



Time 4 
12 + 1 year 

.159 



S500 3 
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5 Civilian jobs, 

6 High school (did not graduate ''on time^') , 

7 Unemployed (and not still in school). 

An overview of Figure 3-3 shows that the differences among groups 
at the start of the study were a good deal larger than those at the 
last data collection. This is particularly interesting since the 
subgroups were defined on the basis of their environment (school, 
job, etc.) at the end of the study rather than the beginning. 
Turning to the specific groups identified in the figure, we can 
list the following observations: 

1. Those respondents who entered colleges and universities 
showed consistently high Desire for Job Challenge throughout high 
school and during the year following high school. 

2. Those who entered junior and community colleges showed a 
similar but slightly lower overall pattern. 

3. Those who entered the military service began tenth grade 
with relatively low Desire for Job Challenge, and then showed a 
large and steady increase throughout high school. 

4. Those who entered civilian jobs were very similar to those 
who went on to technical or vocational training after high school; 
both started out rather low and then showed a moderate increase 
throughout high school. 

5. The two remaining groups, those still in high school and 
those unemployed at the time the study ended, showed similar pat- 
terns through the first three data collections — they began very 
low, showed a sharp increase at the second data collection, and 
remained at essentially the same level for the third data collec- 
tion. At the end of the study the two groups diverged sharply; 
those who continued their (prolonged) high school studies showed 
an increase, while those who were unemployed showed a drop. 

To extend our understanding of the Challenge measure, we cor- 
related it with a number of other measures in the Youth in Transi- 
tion project. The most important, correlations are summarized in 
Table 3-2. Data in Part A of the table indicate that Desire for 
Job Challenge is positively related to family socioeconomic level 
and to tests of intelligence and ability. For intelligence, the 
correlation starts high ( = .33) and remains fairly high. This 
suggests that the more intelligent feel a greater need for jobs 
that they can describe as challenging ~ jobs in which they can 
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TABLE 3-2 



Desire for Job Challenge Related to Selected Measures 
(Product-Moment Correlations) 



(-Desire for Job Challenge as Measured at... 



Time 1 
10th Gr 



Time 2 
nth Gr 



Time 3 
12th Gr 



Time 4 
12 + 1 Year 



Part A: FAMILY BACKGROUND AND INTELLIGENCE (Measured once at the begin- 
ning of 10th grade. N=1566,) 



SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 


.28 


.21 


.17 


.16 


GATB-J TEST OF INTELLIGENCE 


.34 


.28 


.26 


.27 


Part B: MOTIVES AND VALUES (Measured at different points in time. Time 
measure correlated with Time 1 index of Desire for Job Challenge 
Time 2 measure correlated with Time 2 index of Desire for Job 
Challenge, etc. * = not measured at this point in time. N=1556 


NEED FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


.36 


.43 


.47 


.49 


NEED FOR SELF-UTILIZATION 


.32 


.36 


.40 


.42 


POSITIVE SCHOOL ATTITUDES 


.31 


.36 


.33 


* 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT VALUE 


.33 


* 


1^23 


* 


DUNCAN STATUS OF ASPIRED 
OCCUPATION 


.26 


* 


.13 


.15 



5511 



NOTE: With N=1566, an r = .05 is significant at the .05 level 
For the YIT clustered sample, r = .08 is significant. 
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learn new things and utilize their skills. The correlation with 
family socioeconomic level is fairly strong at the start of tenth 
grade = •28), but declines considerably by the end of high school 
and the year after. This is quite consistent with the findings 
summarized in Figure 3-3, which show a convergence among the college 
and non-college groups. It appears that self-actualization needs 
are transmitted partly through oner's family, with those from high 
socioeconomic levels having the highest needs for job challenge. 
But during adolescence, association with pears and other unknown 
factors impact upon those in lower socioeconomic levels to raise 
their needs for challenge. 

Part B of Table 3-2 shows how Desire for Job Challenge is 
related to several measures of motives and values. First, a brief 
description of the measures themselves will be helpful, (A more 
detailed refeorence can be found in the Glossary,) 

Need for Self-Development , The need to better oneself; 
to grow and develop. 

Need for Self^Utillzation , The need to use one's skills 
and abilities, to keep in practice. 

Positive School Attitudes , Attitude towards the intrinsic 
value of education, "I believe an education will help me to 
be a mature adult," "Education has a high value because know- 
ing a lot is important to me." 

Academic Achievement Value , An index of how good an 
individual thinks it is to study constantly, work hard to 
achieve academic honors, and strive to get the top grade-point 
average, 

Duncan Status of Aspired Occupation , A status recode of 
the occupation which a respondent hopes one day to enter. The 
recode is a score from 1-99, reflecting average status, educa- 
tion, and earnings associated with the job. 

Early in high school, the need for a challenging job is cor- 
related about equally with four measures: general needs for self- 
development and self-utilization, positive feelings about the 
value and worth of education and getting good grades. During high 
school the pattern of correlations shifts. The relationship with 
general needs for self-development and self-utilization increases. 
The relationship with positive feelings about education remains the 
same; but the correlation with academic achievement value declines. 
It seems that with maturation, the general needs for self-develop- 
ment and self -utilization become more closely linked to what one 
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hopes to get out of his job and less closely tied to the value 
placed on outstanding academic performance. There appears to be 
some anticipatory socialization occurring as these youth approach 
the time to leave school and enter the labor market. 

The correlation of Challenge with status of aspired occupation 
is moderately strong in early tenth grade, _r = .26, Most of this 
is due to the fact that those who would later attend college had 
the highest scores on Challenge^ and these same individuals aspired 
to the highest status jobs. By the end of twelfth grade the cor- 
relation drops to _r = .13, reflecting the fact that there is a 
general rise in the Desire for Job Challenge on the part of the 
non-college-bound individuals . 

Correlates of Desire for Job Payoff . In contrast to Challenge, 
the Payoff index shows very little fluctuation over the high school 
years. The figures are presented below. Reported needs for Payoff 
are very high among 15-year-olds and continue to be high for 18-year- 
olds . 



Tenth Eleventh Twelfth Twelfth + 1 

Grade Grade Grade Grade 

Mean 3.56 3.55 3.53 3.55 

S.D. .49 *50 .51 .51 



The subgroups shown in Figure 3-3 were examined for shifts across 
time in Desire for Job Payoff. Most of the groups showed no orderly 
pattern across the four points in time; the few shifts were of a 
statistically trivial sort. An exception was noted for the univer- 
sity and liberal arts students. They ranked Payoff needs the 
highest of any group at the time they began tenth grade, but through- 
out high school their rating of Payoff declined steadily until by 
one year after high school it had dropped a full 40 percent of a 
standard deviation, from 3.77 in tenth grade to 3.43 four years 
later. Both of these figures are within the "iuiportant" to "very 
important" range, but the trend is worth noting. In recent years 
concern has been expressed that college graduates seem to be show- 
ing an indifferent attitude toward the Protestant Work ethic, or 
seem to be interested in a career that fulfills rather than pays. 
The trend in the Payoff measure for the university and liberal 
arts college students is traced only through freshman year. The 
Desire for Payoff could decline much further in subsequent years 
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TABLE 3-3 



Desire for Job Payoff Related to Selected Measures 
(Product-Moment Correlations} 



Desire for Job Payoff as Measured at 

Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 Time 4 

10th Gr nth Gr 12th Gr 12 + 1 Year 

Part A: FAMILY BACKGROUND AND INTELLIGENCE (Measured once at the begin- 
ning of 10th grade. N=1566.) 

SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL .06 -.04 -.05 -.09 

GATB-J TEST OF INTELLIGENCE .09 .04 .01 .05 

Part B: MOTIVES AND VALUES (Measured at different points in time. Time 1 
measure correlated with Time 1 index of Desire for Job Payoff, 
Time 2 measure correlated with Time 2 index of Desire for Job 
Payoff, etc. * = not measured at this point in time, N=1566.) 



NEED FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


.19 


.22 


.23 


.27 


NEED FOR SELF-UTILIZATION 


.21 


.23 


.24 


.28 


POSITIVE SCHOOL ATTITUDES 


.20 


.20 


.22 


* 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT VALUE 


.28 


* 


.25 


* 


DUNCAN STATUS OF ASPIRED 
OCCUPATION 


.09 


* 


.00 


* 



5553 



NOTE: With N=1566, an ^ = .05 is significant at the .05 level. 
For the YIT clustered sample, r = .08 is significant. 
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higher education. Indeed it could drop low enough to provide 
ample support for the above contention. An additional Youth in 
Transition data collection planned for the spring of 1974 should 
provide the necessary data to see whether such is the case. 

We also examined the association of Job Payoff with the 
validating measures discussed earlier for Challenge. The correla- 
tions are all much smaller than for Challenge. (See Table 3-3.) 
No doubt this is due to the smaller variance in the Payoff measure 
— 28 percent as large as Challenge. This stems from the fact that 
high Desire for Job Payoff seems to be such a universal need. 
Socioeconomic level (described in Chapter 5) shows a positive rela- 
tionship in tenth grade, but by Time 4 it is negative. This is due 
to the fact that the importance ratings by college-bound youth (who 
typically come frm high socioeconomic backgrounds) were highest of 
all groups in tenth grade and lowest four yaars later. 

SUMMARY 

Two measures have been introduced in this chapter as measures 
of how a young man of high school age views the world of work, One 
of these, Desire for Job Challenge, measures the need to have a job 
that is challenging in the sense of providing opportunities to 
learn new things, utilize present skills, and take responsibility. 
Throughout high school these job characteristics are rated very 
important by those who later attend colleges and universities. 
Other post-high school groupings, such as workers and those who 
enter military service, rate these job characteristics only 
moderately important at the beginning of tenth grade. But by 
twelfth grade, they rate them almost as important as their college- 
bound classmates. Perhaps this orientation to work is one of the 
traits which help the college-bound do the work necessary to gain 
admission to college* 

For the job-bound, affiliation with the college-bound, 
maturation, and the approaching inevitability of entering the labor 
force could lead to the adoption of a new set of work values which 
they think is appropriate to the world of work. Support for this 
hypothesis comes from the pattern of the Challenge measure for 
those who were unemployed a year after high school. Their interest 
in Job Challenge climbed rapidly between tenth and eleventh grade, 
dropped slightly in twelfth grade, then plummeted as they failed 
in the job market. It is as though the attitude facilitates the 
transition from high school to a post-high school activity, but it 
is discarded if the transition fails. 
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The Challenge measure describes che nature of the work one 
hopes to enter; the Payoff measure describes the rewards one hopes 
for. Desire for Job Payoff is an index of the need to have a job 
that is steady, that payi-. veil, and provides opportunities for 
advancement. It is generally held by all subgroups to be important. 
An exception is noted for those who enter universities and liberal 
arts colleges. From tenth to twelfth grade and the year after 
there is a steady decline in rated importance. The observed shift 
is within the range-^bf "very important" to "important" ratings; 
but if the trend continued through the senior year of college, this 
might indeed signal a growing subculture of young adults who place 
less stress on security, pay and advancement, while holding tightly 
to the notion that meaningful, chali.enging work is what counts. 
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CHAPTER 4 

JOB EXPERIENCE DURING THE HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 



The transition from school to the world of work proceeds at 
varying rates among youth. Some make the transition at the end of 
their schooling with little or no prior exposure to jobs. For 
others the first full-time job is an extension of various full- and 
part-time jobs held during junior and senior high school- In this 
chapter we describe briefly the nature and extent of work experiences 
in tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Then we examine the pat- 
terning of employment during these years, asking two questions: 
(1) is the pattern orderly or random; and (2) are there personal 
traits and characteristics which correlate with different amounts 
of employment during high school? In later chapters we ask whether 
high school work experience has any impact on post-high school job 
attainment and job attitudes. 

Early in this research we decided to distinguish between two 
types of high school employment — summer jobs and during-school 
jobs. The former were held by the majority of high school students: 
80 percent in the summer after ninth grade, 70 percent after tenth 
grade, and 80 percent after eleventh grade. With a phenomenon as 
univers^^l as working during the summer, it did not seem worthwhile 
to explore patterns in this type of employment. Indeed ^ in the 
next chapter we report that being employed in the summer shows no 
relationship to any of the post-high school job criteria such as 
employment, quality of job, or hourly wages. Eliminating summer 
employment leaves the job experiences of those who worked during 
the school year. It seems plausible that this experience would be 
more formative. The "after-school job" requires sacrificing time 
that could be spent in school activities such as sports and clubs 
and in more general recreation time with friends. Thus, there 
should be a degree of commitment to the job that maximizes a young 
man's involvement in his work. 

As explained in Chapter 2, the portion of the YIT sample being 
used for these analyses contains some bias when used for descriptive 
purposes. Thus, for example, the distributions into occupational 
classifications of those working part-time in tenth grade may not 
match perfectly a census distribution. Nonetheless, the relational 
analyses reported here should approximate fairly closely those 
relationships holding in the more complete national sample as it 
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TABLE 4-1 

Work Participation, Tenth-Twelfth Grade by Educational Attainment 



— WORKING- 

Percentages of Row N 



Frliir;^i*i nn^l 

Attainment N 


Early Tenth Grade 
. Total F-T P-T 


Late Eleventh 
Total F-T 


Grade 
P-T . 


Late Twelfth 
Total F-T 


Grade 
P-T 


Dropout 135 


38 

(51) 


2 

(3) 


36 

(48) 


58 

(78) 


36 

(44) 


22 

(Z4) 


79 

(107) 


49 

(66) 


28 

(41) 


H.S. Only 606 


36 

(219) 


1 

(5) 


35 

(214) 


50 

(ZOO) 


8 

(42) 


42 

(258) 


58 

(Z67) 


13 

(78) 


45 

(289) 


College 825 


35 

(287) 


1 

(7) 


34 

(280) 


39 

(Z2Z) 


2 

(12) 


37 

(Zll) 


50 

(420) 


4 

(Z6) 


46 

(Z84) 


1566 


36% 

(557) 


]% 
(15) 


35% 
(542) 


45% 
(701) 


6% 
(98) 


39% 

(60Z) 


57% 

(894) 


11% 

(180) 


44% 

(714) 



F-T - Full Time, 35 or more hours per week 
P"T = Part Time, 1-34 hours per week 



5504,6 ,12,22 
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was constituted in 1966. (Those who would like the census distri- 
butions should see Perella, 1967.) 

Three subgroups are frequently compared and contrasted in this 
chapter. These are based on dividing the sample according to edu- 
cational attainment. 

DROPOUT: Those who interrupted their high school educa^ 
tion for more than a few weeks. As of 1970, approximately 
20 percent of this group had returned to school and 
received a diploma^ 

HIGH SCHOOL ONLY:. Those who graduated from high school 
in 1969, but did not continue their education as of 
mid-1970. 

COLLEGE: High school graduates who continued their 
formal education. This group includes those who 
attended any formal institution of advanced training, 
ranging from a university to a technical/vocational 
school. 



EARLY TENTH GRADE (TIME 1) 

Thirty-six percent of the sample held a job at the beginning 
of tenth grade (Time 1). As the first columns of Table 4-1 shoTv, 
this proportion was very similar among the three subgroups of 
interest. Those holding jobs had been working at their particular 
job for an average of six months (median score). For the most 
part, jobs were obtained through personal contacts (parents, rela- 
tives, and friends) and only rarely through formal channels such 
as employment agencies or school counseling. 

On the average, these boys worked 12 hours per week. Both age 
and educational attainment showed some relationship to the number 
of hours worked. Dropouts and those 16 years and older worked 
longer hours than the average. 

The particular jobs clup.tered in four census categories (Table 
4-2): laborers (31 percent;, operative/service workers (29 per- 
cent), clerical/sales (19 percent), and farm laborers (11 percent). 
Those who later dropped out of school had the highest proportion 
employed in operative/service jobs (busboy, waiter, usher, hospital 
attendant, etc.), while those who attended college had the highest 
proportion engaged in sales work. Probably a combination of 
employee skills and job requirements is responsible for these small 
differences in distribution for clerical/sales type jobs. 
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The rate of pay for these tenth graders in the fall of 1966 
averaged $1.32 per hour. There was considerable variation around 
this figure, and a number of predictors were examined to find a 
correlate. However, neither intelligence, age, nor length of time 
on the job showed any consistent relationship with wages. These 
data suggest that there are few systematic differences in job 
attainment that can be associated with differences in personality 
or ability — at least among those beginning tenth grade. 

END OF ELEVENTH GRADE (TIME 2) 

Forty-five percent of the respondents were working at the end 
of eleventh grade — 39 percent part-time, and six percent full- 
time. Those working full-time were not always dropouts; apparently 
a small group of young men are able to both attend school and 
be on a job for 35 or more hours per week. 

The particular jobs which these boys held distributed somewhat 
differently from early tenth grade (see Table A-3) . Many more boys 
were engaged in operative/service type jobs than in any other 
category. Very few dropouts were In sales or farm work; on the 
other hand, dropouts had the largest proportion in skilled jobs 
(painter, mechanic, etc.)- Undoubtedly, these latter jobs iv^.re 
available to dropouts primarily because of their full-time (and day 
time) availability. Again, the college group had the largest 
proportion engaged in sales work. 

The average pay was $1.53 per hour, higher by 21c than the 
average earnings reported in early tenth grade. About 7C could be 
attributed to a rise in the Consumer Price Index over the same 
period, leaving lAc to be explained by the fact that these boys 
were now older and/or more skilled and so were qualifying for 
higher paying jobs. The di f f erences in earnings among educational 
attainment groups are shown in Table 4-4. There are no statistically 
significant differences among the three groups until the full-time 
workers are isolated. Then, it is clear that the dropouts earn 
considerably more than either of the other two groups. Much of the 
wage superiority is due to the skilled workers among the dropouts. 
It appears that for some dropouts a motive for leaving school before 
graduation is the attractiveness of job opportunities. 

Among the part-time workers we searched to discover why the 
college group might earn more on the average (even though the dif- 
ference in earnings was not statistically trustworthy) . Average 
wages were computed within each of the major job categories: 
clerical/sales, craftSDian, operative, and laborer. Within the last 
three job classifications the pay rates were virtually identical for 
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TABLE 4-4 



Educational Attainment and Wages for Those Working 
At the End of Eleventh Grade 



Educational 
Attainment 


Total* 


Working 
Pt-Time 


Worki ng 
Full -Time 


Dropout 


$1.58 (78) 


$1.44 (30) 


$1.69 (44) 


H.S. Only 


1.46 (300) 


1.49 (257) 


1.31 (41) 


Col lege 


1.57 (323) 


1.58 (303) 


1.26 (12) 


Total 


$1,53 (703) 


$1.53 (590) 


$1.48 (97) 


F-test of 
di ff erpnrp^ 
means p<,05 


in 

N.S- 


N.S. 


Signif. 


C r\ r 




TABLE 4-5 






Educational Attainment and Wages for Those Working ^ 
At the End of Twelfth Grade 


Educational 
Attainment 


Total** 


Worki ng 
Pt-Time** 


Working 
Ful 1-Time** 


Dropout 


$2.24 (92) 


$1.97 (25) 


$2.36 (62) 


H.S, Only 


1.83 (292) 


1.80 (213) 


1.93 (74) 


College 


1.76 (317) 


1.73 (280) 


1.91 (36) 


Total 


$1.85 (701) 


$1.77 (518) 


$2.08 (172) 


F-test of 
differences 
means p<,05 


in 

Signif . 


N.S. 


Signif. 



* Where frequencies for part-time and full-time do not add to the total, 
hours-worked data was missing. 



Wages were unavailable for 193 working respondents. 
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the three educational attainment groups. Most of the "action" was 
associated with clerical/sales jobs. Only one of our dropouts held 
a clerical/sales job; of the remaining clerical/sales workers, one- 
third were high-school-only, earning $1.36, and two-thirds were 
college-bound averaging $1.62 per hour. Additional analyses showed 
these differences to be associated with a combination of socioecono- 
mic status and intellignece . This suggests that both family contacts 
and job-relevant skills could have been factors in securing higher 
wages for the college-bound . 



END OF TVELFTH GRADE (TIME 3) 

At the end of twelfth grade over one-half of the respondents 
were working (57 percent). As would be expected, the dropouts had 
the highest proportion working (79 percent) and about two-thirds of 
these held full-time jobs. Somewhat surprisingly, the other two 
educational attainment groups each had an appreciable number working 
full-time, 13 percent for high-school-only and 4 percent for college- 
bound. Funding limitations at Time 3 limited the data gathering 
effort, and there is no information available on the types of jobs 
held, but there is some information on hours and wages. Looking at 
the proportion of time spent on the job, the average was 17.5 
hours per week for those working part-time — only slightly higher 
than part-time workers at the end of eleventh grade. There were no 
differences among the three educational attainment groups. 

The wages received rose considerably in the 12-month period, 
with the average rate being $1.85 per hour (Table 4-5). Among 
those working part-time, college-bound and high-school-only groups 
received almost identical rates of pay, but the dropouts were 
earning $1.97, almost one-half a standard deviation more. A 
similar pattern was found for those working full-time. Dropouts 
earned the highest, $2.36 per hour, while all others had an average 
of $1.92. The reason for this differential is not apparent from 
any of our data. Our best hypothesis is that the dropouts received 
a higher rate of pay because they had been on the job for a longer 
period of time and vere seen by employers as more permanent 
employees . 



PATTERNS OF JOB EXPERIENCE DURING THE HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 

We have reported increasing numbers of young men holding jobs 
as they move through the high school years. But we have not yet 
indicated the extent to which those who were employed at one point 
in time were also among the employed at another point in time. Do 
those individuals who hold jobs early in high school tend to remain 
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employed in those (or other) jobs throughout high school? Or do 
jobs during high school pattern in a more random fashion, with 
little or no relationship between employment at one point in time 
versus another? 

We can begin to answer these questions by looking at the sum- 
mary "tree" presented in Figure 4-1, This figure displays the 
eight possible patterns of employment at the first three data col- 
lections, and shows the numbers and proportions of respondents who 
fit each pattern. In addition, the "L^" figure provides an index 
of the likelihood of being employed at the next point in time given 
present and past patterns of employment. For any branch, the index 
is derived by dividing the number employed at the next point in 
time by the total number in the branch. 

Looking first at the Time 2 job experience, it can be seen 
that having a job at Time 1 is a good predictor of having a job at 
Time 2. The for those who had jobs at Time 1 is 60 percent, 
compared to 37 percent for those who did not have jobs then. 

The job experience patterns for Time 3 are captured in the 
eight groupings at the right-hand end of the tree. We find that 
about 25 percent of the young men (Group 1) were not employed 
during any of the three data collections. Another 16 percent of 
the respondents (Group 2) were not employed at Times 1 or 2, but 
did hold a job at Time 3. This group is somewhat smaller than 
Group 1, indicating that if a young man has had little or no part- 
time work experience by the end of his junior year (Time 2), he is 
relatively unlikely to gain such experience during his last year 
of high school. His likelihood of employment (L^) is 39 percent. 

The next two groups in Figure 4-1 (Groups 3 and 4) show a 
common pattern of non-employment at Time 1 and e'iiiployment at Time 2. 
For this group the likelihood of employment is much higher, 68 per- 
cent. Among those who wero employed at Time 1 but not at Time 2 
(Groups 5 and 6), the odds having a job at Time 3 were fifty- 
fifty. Among thore who were employed at both Time 1 and Time 2 
(Groups 7 and 8) , more than tliree quarters were also employed at 
Time 3 (L^ = 80 percent). 

What can we conclude from these data? First of all, we can 
note that employment during the later high school years (i.e., 
Times 2 and 3) is somewhat predictable from earlier part-time work 
experience. Employment at Time 2 is 23 percentage points more 
likely for those who had a job at Time 1. 

Employment at Time 3 is even more predictable from earlier 
employment; this is summarized in Table 4-6. The right-hand column 
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FIGURE 4-1 

Work Experience During High School Years 





Likelihood of 
being employed during 
the next year, given 
present and past employ- 
ment pattern. 



Group 1 
24.9% 

(383) 



Group 2 
1 5 . 8% 

(243) 



Group 3 
7.4% 

(124) 



Group 4 
16.1% 

(247) 



Group 5 
7.0% 

(T08) 



Group 6 
7.4% 

(113) 



Group 7 
4.4% 

(67) 



Group 8 
17.0% 

(261) 



Time 1 Time 2 

(Early Tenth Grade) (Late Eleventh Grade) 



Time 3 
(Late Twelfth Grade) 
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TABLE 4-6 



Employment at Time 3 (in percentages) 
as a Function of Employment at Times 1 and 2 





Employed ( 
NO 


at Time 2? 
YES 


TOTALS 


YES 

Employed at Time 1? 


51.1% 
(N=221) 


79.6% 
(N=328) 


68.1% 
(N=549) 


NO 


38.8% 
(N=626) 


68.4% 
(N=361) 


49.6% 
(N=987) 


TOTALS 


42.0% 
(N=847) 


73.7% 
(N=689) 


56.3% 

(N=1536) 
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of the table shows that Time 3 employment rates were 68 percent 
among those who held jobs at Time 1, and abo\it 50 percent for those 
who did not. This difference of 18 percentage points is not as 
large as the 23 point spread noted above, but that is to be expected 
given the longer interval between Times 1 and 3 (30 months). When 
we predict Time 3 employment from experience at Time 2, only J 2 
months earlier, the relationship is much stronger as shown in the 
bottom row of Table 4-6. Time 3 employment rates were about 74 
percent among those who held jobs at Time 2, compared with 42 per- 
cent among those who did not — a difference of 32 percentage 
points. Even greater accuracy of prediction is achieved if both 
Time 1 and Time 2 information are utilized. Note that 80 peicent 
of those working at both Time 1 and 2 were employed at Time 3, 
while only 39 percent of those who never worked were employed. It 
would appear that prior experience increases the likelihood of 
further employment; but, as we will see later, this simply means 
that some young men hold the same job through several years during 
high school. 



POSSIBLE CAUSES OF JOB EXPERIENCE PATTERNS 

We established above that there is a systematic patterning of 
part-time job experiences during high school — those employed at 
one point in time are more likely to be employed at the next point 
in time. Now let us consider some of the possible causes. At this 
point our efforts must becoTi;e much more ti",atative and speculative. 
Unfortunately J our interest in a detailed understanding of part- 
time employment patterns during high school developed after the 
early data collections; thus we did not include some questionnaire 
and interview items which, in retrospect, would have made our 
present task much simpler. Nevertheless, some data are available 
which can at least serve as the starting point for some useful 
hypotheses about the causes of early job experience patterns. 

One quite plausible hypothesis is simply that there are certain 
''types'* of young men who are attracted to work during high school. 
Employment during the early high school years is thus an indicator 
of such personality characteristics, and is for that reason 
predictive of later employment. Just as some kinds of individuals 
consis tivjjntly attain high academic grades from one semester to 
another, so it may be that certain kinds of individuals seek and 
successfully attain employment throughout the high school years. 

We cannot test this hypothesis definitively, but we can take a 
look at some relevant data. If we suppose that the personality 
characteristics associated with working during high school include 
certain abilities and/or attitudes toward work, then we can see 
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whether our measures of such dimensions show differences among those 
with different patterns of employment during the high school years • 
An examination of several measures of intelligence, vocabulary and 
reading skills showed no such systematic differences, and the same 
negative conclusion was reached when we examined Desire for Job 
Challenge, Desire for Job Payoff, and a number of personality 
measures. Differences in ability and personality may nonetheless 
exist, but our examination did ;aot bring any to light. 

A second hypothesis, somewhat related to the first, proposes 
that having a job during the earJ.y years of high school (e.g.. 
Time 1 and also Time 2) produces some changes in young men which 
make it more likely that they will continue to be employed. One 
might then look for changes in attitudes toward work and the like. 
Once again, an examination of our work attitude meas-ires failed to 
uncover any such changes attributable to differential work 
experiences during high school. 

But perhaps there is a much simpler e planation for the patterns 
of consistency in employment during high scnool. Let us consider as 
a third hypothesis the proposition that some jobs in high school 
last a loag while, and thus some of those who are employed at one 
point in time will be employed in the same job at a later point in 
time. Thus, for example, it is altogether possible that the higher 
probability of employment at Time 2 for those employed at Time 1 is 
simply due to the fact that some held on to the same jobs through 
Time 2. We did not ask our respondents who held jobs at Time 2 
whether they had held the same job at Time 1, but we did ask them 



For those familiar with the Youth in Transition study, we may 
note that relationships were examined between work experience and 
the following indexes: Flexib?.lity , Self-Esteem, Seriousness of 
Delinquency, Classroom Grades in ninth grade. Gates Reading Test, 
GATB-J Test of Intelligence, Ammons Quick Test of Intelligence, 
Socioeconomic Level, Ever Held Back, and Desire for Job Challenge 
and Payoff. The last two indexes are described in Chapter 3 of 
this report. Most of the other indexes are described in Chapter 6 
or the Glossary. Detailed descriptions appear in Volume II (Bachman, 
1970) and Volume III (Bachman, et al. , 1971). Two procedures were 
used; in one, an analysis of variance was performed on each of the 
above measures^, using the eight-category job experience variable 
as the classification variable. In the second procedure, each of 
the above measures was correlated with a measure of the total 
number of months worked between eighth and twelfth grades. In 
both instances no statistically significant relationships were 
discovered. 
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how long they had been working at their job. Thus it became a 
fairly simple matter to distinguish between those who had been 
working less than 18 months (the average interval betvween Time 1 
and Time 2 data collections), and those who had been working 
longer. We assumed that those in the latter category were working 
in the same job at both Times 1 and 2. 

Of the 328 individuals identified as having worked at both 
Time 1 and Time 2, 181 held the same job at both times, and 1^,7 
held new jobs. Thus in more than half of the cases the contirmity 
in working from Time 1 to Time 2 occurred simply because the 
respondent held onto his job for a fairly long time. Now suppose 
that v;e omit those ISl individuals from our analysis for a moment. 
Of the remaining 368 who held jobs at Time 1 (549 minus the 181) , 
only 147 or 39.9 percent held (new) jobs at Time 2. This ic quite 
close to the Time 2 employment rate for those who were not employed 
at Time 1 — 361 out of 987, or 36.6 percent. In other words, we 
find that many of those with jobs at Time 1 apparently held onto 
their jobs through Time 2; for the others, however, the likelihood 
of having a job at Time 2 was just about the same as for those 
unemployed at Time 1. 

Could the same sort of thing explain why those w;.rking 
at Time 2 wera more likely to be working also at Time 3? Was it 
simply because many held the same jobs? Unfortunately, we do not 
have direct data, since the Time 3 paper-and-pencil questionnaire 
did not include a question about length of employment in current 
job (funding considerations precluded the use of personal inter- 
views at Time 3). It does seem likely, hovrever, that as many as 
half of those who were employed at Time 2 held onto their same jobs 
at Time 3. Feeding this assumption into Figure 4-1 would bring 
the for Groups 3 and 4, and Groups 7 and 8 very close to 50 per- 
cent. That would explain much of the patterning of employment 
experiences shown in Figure 4-1, but not all of it. One of the 
problems remaining is the fact that among all those unemployed at 
Time 2, those v;ho had been employed at Time 1 showed a 51 percent 
likelihood of having a job at Time 3, whereas the corresponding 
figure for those who had not been employed at either Time 1 or 
Time 2 is 39 percent. This may iadicate that some of those in 
Group 1 were never "in the market" for work during their high 
school years. In other words, the patterning of employment 
experiences during high school can be shown to be largely random 
except for two types of young men: (1) those never in the market 
for employment, and (2) those regularly employed in tha same ''ob. 

Our conclusions about employment e:cperiences during high school 
might be summarized in this way. There are some youth who are pre- 
disposed by virtue of background, need, or circumstances to secure 
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employment early in high school; and many of theiie individuals secure 
a job and remain in that same job during the high school years. 
Another group of young men are really never in the market for a job; 
if the opportunity presented itself, they would not be interested in 
being employed. For the remainder, employment is a rather chance 
affair, determined by circumstances unknown to the authors. The 
employment experience of this large group seems to have little if 
any effect on later attitudes toward work. 

In the next chapter we will explore one other possibility; that 
work experience during high school has an impact on the post-high 
school job attainments of those young men who enter the labor force. 
But again we will see that what appears to be a moderate relationship 
between amount of experience and attainment of employment after high 
school really is more parsimoniously explained by other factors. 
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CHAPTER 5 
JOB ATTAINMENTS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



What factors determine a young man's success in securing a job 
after high 'jchool? Why do some youth secure higher status, higher 
paying job-j than others? Does part-time job experience or school 
performance count for anything or do employers treat most young 
workers alike? These questions describe the central theme of this 
chapter: a search for the correlates of job attainment in the first 
year after high school. The chapter is divided into three parts. 
The first presents the conceptual framework which guided the search 
for correlates of job attainment and the statistical methods used 
in the analysis. The second describes the job attainments of the 
Youth in Transition cohort and presents three Criteria of labor 
market success. The third part details the results of the search 
for factors influencing attainment. 

I. CONCEPTUAL FRA>IEWORK AND ANALYSIS METHODS 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Job entry is a complex phenomenon. Entry at any point in time 
represents the interplay of individual choice factors and employer 
selection practices, all of which are influenced by the develop- 
mental history of a geographic area including its economic health, 
and its supply of physical and human resources. Investigation of 
such a complex phenomenon requires a conceptual framework which 
specifies the many possible determinants and the interrelationships 
which might be anticipated from theory. An article by Blau, Gustad, 
Jessor, Parnes and Wilcock (1956) presents such a framework. It is 
the end-product of an inter-disciplinary conference convened for 
the purpose of aiding and stimulating further research on the topic 
of occupational entry. Figure 5-1 shows a diagram of this frame- 
work adapted to the Youth in Transition study. 

The figure is divided into two parts. The top includes factors 
primarily associated with individual choice; the bottom shows 
factors in the employment environment. Neither represents an 
exhaustive listing, but they do include some of the important 
factors which Blau et al. urged measuring. 
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Occupational Entry (employment^ status, pay) 
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At the right-hand end is the outcome measure, occupational entry. 
In the present study this refers to the occupation which an individual 
held at the time of data collection in mid-1970, corresponding to a 
point in time approximately one year beyond graduation for most of the 
respondents, and somewhat further for those who dropped out of high 
school. For many, the job they held at this time was not the first 
job obtained after leaving high school, but it is soon enough after 
school exit that we can assume that the job is representative of the 
type of work a recent graduate could secure. 

There are two boxes directly to the left of job entry: these 
are the so-called immediate determinants of entry. For the indi- 
vidual this is the choice-making mechanism which he uses in 
approaching the job market. The most reasonable model to the 
authors would be a value/expectancy model which posits that an 
individual has a hierarchy of job preferences (values) and a hier- 
archy of expectancies about what jobs he could be accepted for, 
and that these two hierarchies interact to determine the jobs for 
which the individual presents himself. The immediate determinant 
in the environment is the particular set of practices to which the 
employer adheres in selecting among the people who present them- 
selves for employment. Neither of these two immediate determinants 
w^re measured in this study, but they are included in the diagram 
because they are essential to the entry process and are the 
mechanisms on which the measured variables impinge to determine a 
particular job outcome. 

To the left of each of these immediate determinant boxes are 
the variables of interest in this research — those which will be 
examined for strength of association with job attainment. Charac- 
teristics of the individual and his background probably play three 
role?. First, they impact on the types of jobs that the individual 
thinks about. The son of a laborer attending a school comprised 
largely of lower class students may be less likely to aspire to 
jobs in the professional category because they are less visible to 
him — they are not part of his subculture. Second, such past 
accomplishments as school grades and success in part-time work 
experience, plus such personality characteristics as job-related 
values and attitudes, influence the ordering of the jobs for which 
the individual thinks he can qualify or get accepted. Finally, 
individual characteristics are the credentials to which the employer 
reacts^. For his part, the employer uses standards or decision rules 
which are influenced by a number of different factors, including the 
general supply of workers and the prevailing wage rates in the area 
where the place of work is located. There are a host of other 
factors which might vary by locale, such as preferences for non- 
white workers and availability of workers with particular needed 
skills . 
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AI^ALYSIS METHODS 



The analytic approach arising from this framework was a two- 
step process. The first involved an examination of the shape and 
strength of the bivariate relationship between each potential 
explanatory variable and the various job attainment measures. When 
a bivariate relationship was promising, the explanatory variable 
was included in a multivariate analysis which combined a number of 
explanatory variables to estimate the total amount of variance which 
could be explained as well as the amounts which could be attributed 
to unique and overlapping components . 

In most cases, the bivariate relationships were examined using 
a one-way analysis of variance, with a bracketed version of the 
explanatory variable used as a classif icatory variable. This 
method permitted an examination of the shape of the relationship 
across the bracketed range of the explanatory variable. This was 
particularly helpful since many of the relationships in this study 
turned out to be curvilinear. The summary measure that is presented 
is eta. Eta can be thought of as a universal measure of relation- 
ship similar to a product-moment correlation, except that it takes 
into account both linear and curvilinear relationships between two 
variables. It is very similar to a product-moment correlation, 
and is identical in absolute value to r^ when the relationship is 
linear. However, it takes on larger values when there is some 
curvilinearity present. Unlike r^, eta takes on only positive 
values from 0.0 to 1.0. When it seems helpful, both r and eta are 
presented so the reader can assess the amount of curvilinearity 
present . 

We have refrained from presenting an F-ratlo or other signifi- 
cance test in our tables because, quite frankly, we do not think 
there is any single "correct'* solution to the significance test 
issue in our analyses. First of all, most significance tests (and 
the computer programs which generate them) assume simple random 
sampling. But our sample was drawn using a clustered design (as 
discussed in Chapter 2 and Appendix C) . This means that our level 
of accuracy is somewhat lower than would be the case with a simple 
random sample involving the same number of cases; indeed, applying 
the (somewhat conservative) design effect of 2.3 projected for our 
sample means that a subgroup of 400 cases has the "accuracy 
equivalent" of 173 cases. The table below shows the eta values 
necessary to reach significance with and without taking account of 
design effects. A brief review of the figures will confirm that 
when we apply this design effect in assessing the statistical 
significance of a finding, we require a fairly strong effect to 
reach significance, and thus run a greater risk of overlooking a 
true relationship because it fails to meet the criterion. 
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TABLE 5-1 

Etas Corresponding to Significant F-ratios, 2 < • 05 



Numbet of 



Analysis Type I : 
Unemployment 
(applies to all those 
in the labor force) 
N = 539 



Analysis Type II: 
Status, Pay 
(applies only to those 
employed full-time) 
N = 400 



Categories 
in Explana- 
tory Variable 


Simple 
Random 
S ampule 


YIT 
Clustered 
Sample 


Simple 
Random 
Sample 


YIT 
Clustered 
Sample 


2 


.08 


.13 


.10 


.15 


3 


. 11 


. 16 


.12 


. 19 


4 


.12 


.18 


.14 


.21 


5 


. 13 


.20 


.15 


.23 


6 


. 14 


.22 


.17 


.25 


7 


.15 


.23 


.18 


.27 



NOTE: Using a design effect of 2.3, a simple random sample of 539 
is reduced to an effective sample of 234. A simple random 
sample of 400 is reduced to 173. 



Another reason why we do not emphasize significance tests is 
that we have not followed a hypothesis-testing strategy in the 
conduct of our analyses. Rather, we have taken an exploratory 
approach, at least to the degree that we have been willing to 
examine various patterns of relationships rather than specifying 
in advance that we are only interested in linear relationships. 
A further glance at the table above will indicate that when one 
looks at a larger number of different predictor categories (in 
order to better discover non-linear relationships) one pays a 
price in terms of stronger relationships required for statistical 
significance. 

For these reasons wc have chosen not to fix a particular 
criterion for statistical significance. Instead, we have provided 
the table above, and other tables and discussions in the appendices, 
so that those readers who wish to translate into one or another 
rule for significance testing may do so. We should add, of course, 
that we have tried very hard to avoid the twin risks of interpreting 
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a chance relationship as real, and interpreting a true relationship 
as chance. In so doing we have made use of the tables ourselves, 
and in addition have placed a good deal of importance on whether 
the patterns of relationships -eem relatively simple (parsimonious) 
and plausible. 

Multivariate Analysis . When several explanatory variables 
warrant being treated multivariately , they are entered into a 
Multiple Classification Analysis. This is a form of multiple 
regression uniquely suited to the type of explanatory variables 
used in this study. It is described in some detail later in this 
chapter. 

II. OPERATIONALIZING ATTAINMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

A total of 539 respondents (about 3A percent of the YIT sample) 
were defined as being primarily in the labor force in the spring of 
1970. For most respondents this date corresponded to one year 
after graduation from high school. Figure 5-2 shows the employment 
data for this group. Thirteen percent were unemployed, five per- 
cent were employed part-time (1-34 hours) , and 81 percent were 
employed full time (more than 34 hours per week). One of the three 
dependent variables in this chapter is percent unemployment. For 
this measure part-time and full-time work were considered alike as 
indicating employment. Unemployment was operationalized as being 
unemployed and not primarily a student or on active duty in mili- 
tary service at the time of the interview in the spring of 1970. 
Those who were temporarily laid off were considered to be employed. 
In the YIT sample there was a 12.4 percent unemployment rate. 

EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 

The remaining two dependent variables concern those who were 
employed full-time. Table 5-2 shows the occupations held by this 
group. The largest number were employed as operatives in factories, 
transportation, or some other industry. The next largest number 
were in craftsman jobs, followed in turn by laborers and clerical/ 
sales workers. Th smallest number were in the farming category 
or in the prof es'sional/managerial category. Those in the profes- 
sional category were engaged almost entirely in jobs such as 
surveyor, testing technician, or manager of a small restaurant, 
gas station, or store. Table 5-3 compares this distribution with 
that of the Bureau of Labor Statistic' s sample of two million males. 
While the YIT sample is slightly different in age range and 
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FIGURE 5-2 

Sample Sizes for Three Attainment Measures 



Pt 

Time 



I. Employment Status 


Full-Time 




Unemp 




437 


35 


67 




Youth in Transition Sample* 



* N=1566. Includes only those who responded at all four data 
collection times. 
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education, the distribution into occupational categories approximates 
almost perfectly the distribution in the B.L.S. sample. 



Status . For analytic purposes, it is useful to convert the job 
attained into a code which has an underlying ordinal scale denoting 
a range of equality, status, or prestige. Initially, three different 
recodes were used, the Duncan, Siegel, and Folk. Only the Duncan 
survived an early phase of testing for utility and parsimony. All 
three recodes are discussed and compared in Appendix B. 

The Duncan recede is a well-established scale of socioeconomic 
status of occupation based primarily on average income and educa- 
tion of those working in the occupation in 1950 (Reiss, 1961). The 
scale takes on values from 01 to 99, with the higher scores imply- 
ing higher socioeconomic status for the job. Table 5-2 provides 
the mean Duncan score for occupations in eight census categories.. 
Examples of specific occupations at various levels of the Duncan 
scale can be found in Appendix B, Table B-1. 

Empirically, the Duncan measure shows expected relationships 
with the predictors and it spreads out individuals in an understand- 
able way. Conceptually, it ranks jobs in a way that parallels what 
we think young men would deem a scale of desirability. For example, 
consider the following three occupations and their status ratings: 
janitor (09), auto mechanic (19), and service station manager (33). 
It seems reasonable that this represents an ordering which cor- 
responds closely to the preference hierarchy of an 18-year-old 
youth. Further support for this comes from an examination of 
aspired occupations of those who entered the full-time labor 
market after high school. At the end of senior year they indicated 
their job desires. The mean scores on the Duncan codings of these 
preferences was 44.3. The mean status for jobs attained one year 
after high school was 25.0. Clearly, the higher status jobs are 
more preferred by these youth. 

Rate of Pay . Still another way to scale occupations in a 
manner which suggests a continuum of desirability is the monetary 
benefit associated with the job; in particular, the hourly rate of 
pay. In this study, data were collected on weekly rate of pay and 
average number of hours worked. These were used to calculate an 
'lourly rate of pay. (The formula can be found in the glossary 
under "average hourly wages.") Income distributions are shown in 
Table 5-2; the average income across all jobs for full-time workers 
was $2.65 an hour with a standard deviation of 82 cents. 



III. CORRELATES OF ATTAINMENT 

This section displays the results of a search for correlates 
of success in the job market. For each independent variable of 
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TABLE 5-2 



Average Earnings and Duncan Status for 
8 Census Categories of Occupation 



Census Category 



Percent/ 
Frequency 



Average* 
Hourly 
Earnings 



Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 



Mean Duncan 
Status 



White Collar 

1 Prof/Tech/ 

Mgr/Prop 5 (23) 

2 Cler/Sales 15 (62) 

Blue Collar 

3 Craftsmen 23 (97) 

4 Oper (factory) 20 (84) 

5 Oper (other) 14 (61) 

6 Laborers 14 (59) 

7 Service Workers 6 (27) 

8 Farmers 3 (14) 

9 Occ. Unknown -- (2) 



$2.49 
2.53 

2.76 
2.99 
2.50 

2,59 

2.12 



$124 
113 

123 
130 
119 
^19 

92 

86 



54.4 

38.6 

33.5 
18.2 
19.6 
8.9 

12,3 

10.6 



Total employed 
Full -Time 



100 (429) 



Column Mean 
Column S.D. 
Total N with 
non-missing data 



5530 



551+5 



$2.65 
.82 

409 



$119 
40 

421 



25.0 
15.0 

427 



Average hourly rates were calculated using weekly incomes and hours worked 
per week. The formula can be found in the glossary. Farmers and self- 
employed were eliminated from these calculations. 
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TABLE 5-3 

Comparison of Y.I.T. Sample With B.L.S. Sample 



Y.I.T. 

Spring, 1970 
Males Employed Full-Time 
Not Primarily a Student 
Class of 1969, Age Range 18-20 



B.L.S. 

October 1969 
Employed Males , 16-21 , 
Not Enrolled in School* 



Total 429 
Percent 100.0 

White Collar 

Prof, Tech, 

Cler, Sales 19.8% 

Blue Collar 

Crafts, Oper, Lab. 70.2 

Service Workers 6.3 

Farm Workers 3.3 

Occup. Unknown .4 



2,408,000 

100.0 



18.6% 

69.8 
6.5 
5.2 



* Anne M. Young, "Employment of School-Age Youth." In Monthly 
Labor Review , Sept. 1970, Vol. 93, #9. 
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interest, three analyses were run, using the three different dependent 
variables of unemploynient , status of job attained, and hourly rate 
of pay. The question in each case is whether the independent vari- 
able can explain variation in any of these three different: ways of 
operationalizing job market success. For this purpose it is desira- 
ble to display the data for the three analyses in a single table, 
even taough the underlying samples are slightly different. Table 
5-4 is an example of such a table. The first column denotes 
various levels for the independent variable, columns 2-4 summarize 
the analyses. Each cell entry includes a mean score and, in 
parentheses, the number of cases on which the mean is based. Sum- 
mary statistics appear at the bottom of each column. 

BACKGROUND MP ABILITY 

Socioeconomic Level , Tha Youth in Transition measure of 
socioeconomic level (SEL) is similar to socioeconomic status as 
defined by Duncan and others; however, it is more comprehensive. 
It is derived from a combination of status and several other 
factors which are indicative of social advantage and disadvantage. 
Specifically, it consists of six equally-weighted ingredients: 
father's occupational status (Duncan Scale), father's educational 
attainment, mother's educational attainment, number of rooms per 
person in the home, number of books in the home, and a checklist 
of other possessions in the home. Bachman described the measure 
in this way: 

In summary, the measure consists of one 'part' father's 
occupational status, two 'parts' parents' education, 
and three 'parts' having to do with family possessions. 
While most or all of these ingredients undoubtedly have 
a bearing upon a family's status in the eyes of the 
community, they have perhaps even more to do with the 
quality of home environment available to children. To 
the extent that this is true, the SEL index is 
particularly well suited as a measure one class of 
family background influences in our study of adoles- 
cent boys. (Bachman, 1970, p. 14) 

The relationship of SEL to job attainment is shown in Table 
5-4. It was anticipated that higher rates of unemployment would 
be associated w^ith lower levels of SEL. This expectation was 
based largely on Department of Labor data which have shown that 
two types of youth who traditionally come from lo;^ SEL back- 
grounds — inner-city youth and black youth — experience much 
higher than average rates of unemployment (e.g., Goldstein, 1968). 
The data in the present study show that this hypothep.is is largely 
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TABLE 5-4 

Socioeconomic Level Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 



Socio- 
economi c 
Level 



Labor Force 



Percent Unemployment 



Fun-Time Workers 



Average 
Duncan Status 



Average 
Hourly Earnings 



1 Low 
2 
3 
4 

5 High 

Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 



20 (51) 

15 (108) 

11 (181) 

05 (118) 

19 (62) 

12.4 (520) 

.16 
.027 



17.7 (38) 
21.0 (82) 
25.6 (149) 
27.3 (99) 
29.9 (45) 



24.9 (413) 
15.1 

.23 

.053 



$2.41 (37) 

2.55 (78) 

2.72 (141) 

2.75 (97) 

2.47 (41) 



$2.64 (394) 
.81 
.16 
.025 



5532 5541 5543 



NOTE: In each column, the left-hand number is the mean score for the category; 
the number in parentheses is the number of respondents in tt'e category. 
See Table 5-1 for an explanation of the differing sample sizes. Labor 
Force: Respondent did not define himself as primarily a student or primarily 
in military service in Spring, 1970. Full-time Workers: 35 or more hours 
per week. 
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true; the rate is 20 percent for the lowest SEL group and it declines 
linearly through the next to highest category (5 percent) . However, 
among those from the highest SEL families the unemployment rate is 
as high as fo^ the lowest. Others have found high unemployment amonc; 
those from well-to-do families (Goldstein^. 1968, p. 45), but the 
dynamics have not been explained. It seems logical that those from 
disadvantaged families would be lacking in some aspects of education, 
motivations and skills that are valued by employers. Bit what about 
the advantaged youth? The education is clearly there (almost all 
completed high school); but what about motivation and skills? Our 
«^ tudy does not include measures of vocational skills , but it does 
include measures which sugges i: some motivational problems. Separate 
analyses were performed looking only at the unemployed and asking 
what differences there were among the five SEL groups in terms of 
college plans held by these young men while they were still in 
high school. The highest SEL group was two times as likely as the 
others (combined) to have had plans at the end of eleventh and twelfth 
grades to enter college. They were four times as likely to have 
aspired throughout high school to very high status jobs — ones 
that require additional education beyond high school. Additionally j 
there were differences in job attitudes. The high SEL unemployed 
displayed much greater desire for job challenge than the low SEL 
unemployed (one standard deviation in tenth grade; one-half 
standard deviation in the year after high school). A similar 
pattern was noted for desire for job payoff; the high SEL group 
always displayed a greater need for a good-paying, steady job. 

These data suggest that the dynamics of unemployment are dif- 
ferent for the highest and lowest SEL groups. In the highest many 
are in the labor force as an under^irable alternative* and they are 
frustrated by their inability to gain admission to college. To be 
faced with the prospect of tailing a j ob which clearly does not lead 
to the high reaches of executive, doctor, or lawyer is tantamount 
to admitting failure to self and parents. Indeed, practically all 
of the high SEL unemployed indicated early in high school that 
relatives and friends would *'all feel bad'* if they did not go on 
to college; this was true for only one-half of the lower SEL 
unemp loyed . 

The lowest SEL group were much more likely to have dropped 
out of school or to have achieved low grades while in school. 
Their intelligence scores were lower also. These facts, coupled 
with the college plans and job attitude data, suggest that 
unemployment for this group is more likely to be caused by lack of 
qualifications or lack of motivation to work. 

Status and Earnings . What about those who secured full-time 
jobs? Did those from high SEL families secure better jobs? The 
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data in Table 5-4 indicates that they did* The association between 
SEL and job status is relatively strong (eta ,23) and rnonotonic; 
those from "better" families did manage to secure higher status 
jobs • 

The earnings for different SEL groups are also displayed in 
Table 5-4, The relationship of SEL and hourly wages is curvilinear. 
There is a positive association 'throughout the first four SEL 
groups, but a marked drop in earnings for the highest SEL group. 
It was considered possible that the relationship was confounded 
with the average wages being paid in an area, on the assumption that 
higher SEL families might locate themselves in urban areas where 
average wages are higher. Using a measure of county wages for 
unskilled workers (described later in this chapter) we did not find 
this to be the case — the relationship of SEL remained just as 
strong after controlling for county wages. 

The reason for the lower wages of the highest SEL group is 
unclear. Several hypotheses were explored but none were supported 
by the data. We can only note that there is a larger proportion 
than expected in service and laborer jobs; both types are among 
the lowest paying jobs, (For a suimnary of job categories related 
to SEL, see Table 5-4X in the Appendix,) 

Intelligence , There are a number of reasons why intelligence 
might be related to job attainment* The more able might have more 
savvy on how to go about finding the better jobs; and of course 
employers usually want to hire the most capable among those who 
present themselves for employment,. Tha data provide qualified 
support for such notions. 

A number of tests of intelligence were administered to the 
YIT sample at the beginning of tenth grade (see Bachman, et ai, , 
1967). Among these was the GATB-J, the Department of Labor's 
General Aptitude Test Battery (Part J: Vocabulary). The rela- 
tionship of the GATB-J to unem;'loyment is shown in Table 5-!^. The 
overall relationship is nut significant, but for those in the 
lowest category of intellip^ence , the unemployment rate is 1-1/2 to 
two times as great as any of the other categories of aptitude. 
But throughout the other four categories, intelligence appears to 
have little impact. 

For those employed full-time , intelligence has a more dif- 
ferentiated effect. While the function is not very smooth, it is 
clear that higher intelligence is associated with entry into 
higher status jobs. The eta value of .28 ranks this bivariate 
relationship among the strongest in this study. 
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TABLE 5-5 

GATE- J Test of Intelligence Related to Time 4 Job Attainm'.^nt 



Labor Force 



Full -Time Workers 



GATB-J 



1 Low 
2 
3 
4 

5 High 



Percent Unemployment 



21 (73) 

10 (168) 

11 (180) 
13 (98) 
13 (19) 



Average 
Duncan Status 



21.5 (53) 
20.2 (134) 
27„0 (149) 
31.7 (78) 
24.9 (13) 



Average 
Hourly Earnings 



$2.41 (50) 
2.74 (128) 
2.68 (140) 
2.58 (77) 
2.62 (13) 



Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M r 



12 (538) 

,11 
.012 



25.0 (427) 
15.0 

.28 

.081 

.23 



$2.65 (408) 
.82 
.13 
.016 
.05 



55 32 5541 551+3 



NOTE: In each column, the left-hand number is the mean score for the category; 
the number in parentheses is the number of respondents in the category. See 
Table 5-1 for an explanation of the differing sample n'zes. Labor Force: Res- 
pondent did not define himself as primarily a student or primarily in military 
service in Spring, 1970. Full-time Workers: 35 or more hours per week. 
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The relationship to earnings is not so strong. The eta value 
is only .13 — sonewhat short of significance for a 5-category 
predictor. The two extremes in wages are found in adjacent intel- 
ligence categories: average hourly earnings of $2.41 for the lowest 
GATB-J group and $2.74 for the next to lowest. The remaining groups 
are all within 10 cents of each other, $2.58-$2.68 per hour. Some 
of the explanation for this may be found in the data shown in Table 
5-2. This shows the hourly wages and the mean Duncan status for 
eight occupational categories. Three very diverse groups — 
(1) operatives (bus drivers, etc.), (2) clerical/sales workers, 
(3) technicians and managers of small businesses — earned almost 
identical amounts ($2.50, $2.53, and $2.49 per hour respectively) 
at this point in their careers. However, their prospects for the 
future are probably quite different. The mean Duncan ratings for 
these same jobs are 20, 39, and 54. We think that the Duncan 
scores more adeqv,ately reflect the potential for future earnings 
and job status of individuals in these job categories. Thus i-he 
Duncan measure of attainment may be a more useful measure than 
income since it was constructed using average ratings of education 
and income for all workers — young and old — and is not subject 
to the constraint introduced by using incomes of only young and 
inexperienced workers. 

Intellij^ence and Socioeconomic Level as Joint Predictors . We 
have established thus far that intelligence and family socio- 
economic level are both predictors of the status of occupational 
attainment in the year following high school. It is well known 
that intelligence and family SEL are correlated (for extensive 
documentation from our own research, see Bachman, 1970) . Tlius the 
question naturally arises: are the effects of family SEL and 
intelligence upon occupational attainment separate and independent, 
or are they overlapping? To put it differently, if we already know 
a young man's intelligence scores will we improve our prediction 
of his occupational attainment if we also know his family SEL? 

In order to answer such questions we need to look at the joint 
prediction of occupational status treating both family SEL and 
intelligence as predictors. For such multivariate predictions we 
rely on a techrique called Multiple Classification Analysis (or 
MCA). MCA was described in considerable detail in Volume II of 
this series (Bachman, 1970, pp. 62-^75), and a complete description 
of the MCA model and the corresponding computer program is provided 
by Andrews, et al, (1967). It may be helpful to think of MCA as a 
form of multiple regression analysis that has a good deal of extra 
freedom, since it treats predictors as nominal scales. Like other 
multiple regression analyses, it computes a multiple correlation 
coefficient, R, which when squared provides an estimate of the 
total variance in the criterion which can be explained by all 
predictors operating together (in an additive fashion). Also, it 
can handle a wide range of interrelationships among predictors, a very 
important feature in dealing with highly correlated dimensions such as 
background factors and intellectual ability. 
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The Multiple Classification Analysis of occupational attainment, 
using both intelligence (GATB-J) and family SEL as predictors yielded 
a multiple^R of .31 (R^ = .096).! This is substantially higher than 
the relationship for family SEL (eta = .21, eta-squared = .042) but 
only slightly higher than the relationship for the GATB-J measure of 
verbal intelligence (eta = .27, eta-squared = .072). 

Let us apply these data to the question we raised earlier. We 
find that if we know a young man's score on the GATB-J, we can 
"predict" or "explain" 7.2 percent of the variance in the status of 
his post-high school occupation; if we also know his family SEL, we 
can explain an additional 2.4 percent of that variance. Turning it 
around the other way, we can predict 4.2 percent of the variance in 
occupational status using family SEL; but if we also know intelli-- 
gence, we can predict an additional 5.4 percent of the variance. 
There is a good deal of overlap or "variance shared" between the two 
predictors; however, the "unique" (i.e., non-overlapping) predictive 
value of intelligence is considerably larger than that of family 
SEL. We conclude, then, that intelligence is clearly the more 

Accounting for Variance in Duncan 
Status of Time 4 Job 

Unique to SEL 2.4% 

Unique to GATB-J 5.4 

Overlapping or Shared 1.8 



Total 9.6% 

important of the predictors; adding family SEL provides only a 
small improvement in our prediction of occupational status. 

PERSONAL RECOR D 

High School Completion . The impact of dropping out of high 
school on occupational attainment ^one year after high school has 
been treated extensively in Volume III of the Youth in Transition 
monograph series (Chapter 8, Bachman et al. 1971). In that publi- 
cation the authors contrasted the occupational attainments of two 



MCA corrects the estimates of R-squared and eta-squared for de- 
grees of freedom. For this reason,^ the eta and eta-squared values 
are smaller than those presented in the tables for the bivariate re- 
lationships. 



groups: stayins — those who completed high school "on schedule" 
but did not continue their education — and dropouts — those who 
dropped out for more than a few weeks and did not, as of mid-1970» 
have a diploma. It was reported that dropouts were more frequently 
underemployed (unemployed or employed less than 30 hours per week) 
than graduates (29% vs. 13%). In the present scudy, unemployment is 
the dependent variable, but this does not alter the findings much. 
Table 5-6 presents the data. Unemployment among dropouts was 26 per- 
cent, and only 10 percent among graduates. 

The overall strength of relationship between dropping out and 
unemployment is eta = -18; the corresponding eta-squared value is 
.033, indicating that 3.3 percent of the variance in unemployment 
can be accounted for by the dropout variable. These findings are 
statistically significant (p < .05). The fact that dropouts are 
less likely to be employed than graduates comes as no surprise, 
but, there is a more critical question than asking whether there 
are differences; namely, did the dropping out itself cause the unem- 
ployment or is the dropping out only a symptom of other character^ 
is tics which more parsimoniously explain the unemployment? To ad- 
dress this issue, a Multiple Classification Analysis was performed, 
including SEL, academic ability,^ and dropout /graduate . A summary 
of the findings is contained in the following chart. The results 



Accounting for Variance in 
Employment /Unemployment 

Unique to SEL & Academic Ability^ 2.2% 

Unique to Dropout/Graduate 1.6 

Overlapping or Shared 1.3 

Total Variance Accounted for 5.1% 

indicate that the unique contribution of dropping out — the portion 
which does not overlap with family background and ability measures 
— is somewhat smaller than the other effects. Our conclusion from 
these findings was expressed very well in Volume III and is repro- 
duced below. 

We conclude from this analysis that dropping out 
xnay contribute to unemployment, but it makes a smaller 
contribution than family background and ability. Even 



In the Volume III analyses, academic ability used a combination of 
the GATB-J and the Gates Reading Test. It was found that these two 
measures plus SEL were the most "efficient" combination of background 
variables in the sense that using any more background measures did not 
add enough new information to offset the additional "noise" or loss of 
degrees of freedom which resulted from having more predictor categories. 
^ Accordingly, in the present MCA both the GATE and Gates were used. 
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this conclusion may over-represent Ihe importance of 
dropping out as a cause of unemployment, for there is 
an inequality between our ability to measure dropping 
out and our ability to measure accurately and 
completely the causes of dropping out. We can do a 
rather good job of measuring whether a young man has 
dropped out or graduated — especially when we simply 
exclude from analysis those whom we cannot fit clearly 
into one or the other category. But our measures of 
socioeconomic level are far from perfect, and our 
brief tests of vocabulary and reading skill leave 
much to be desired. If our measures of background 
and ability were as accurate as our distinctions 
between dropouts and graduates, we might expect 
background and ability to be much more impressive 
as predictors, and we might find still less unique 
prediction from dropping out to unemployment . 3 Yet 
even if we had perfect measures of socioeconomic 
level and flawless tests of vocabulary and reading 
skill, there remain other causes of dropping out, 
some of which we did not even attempt to measure. 
Just as family background and ability relate to 
both dropping out and unemployment, so may these 
other causes of dropping out also contribute to 
unemp loyment • • 

In sum, we conclude that dropping out probably 
makes it more difficult to obtain employment; how- 
ever, the more important causes of unemployment are 
those pervasive differences in background and ability 
which precede and help determine the act of dropping 
out* To put it another way, dropping out may con.- 
tribute to uneirp loyment , but it is also a conveniently- 
measured sympto^n of more tiasic causes of unemployment. 
(Bachman, et al,, pp. 141- ""^S) 

In the same report, Bachman et al. reported that among all 
those who wer employed full-time, dropouts earned the same or 
more in weekly income than their counterparts with diplomas* This 
was true even when controls were introduced for length of time on 
the job. More recent analyses done for the present report 
indicate that the same pattern holds for hourly wages, with drop- 
outs averaging $2.77 and graduates $2.63 (see Table 5-6). While 
these differences fall short of statistical significance , dropouts 
clearly were not earning less than graduates. 

When it comes to status of attained job for those working 
full-time, the pattern is reversed. Graduates were employed in 



Evidence for this can be seen in the different figures that one 
obtains from an MCA when only the GATB is used instead of a combina- 
tion of both the GATB and the Gates test. If only the GATB is used, 
the figures on the preceding page are as follows: Unique to SEL 
O ^ and GATB, 1.5%; unique to dropout/graduate, 1.7%; overlapping or 
ERJC shared, 1.3%. 



TABLE 5-6 



High School Completion Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 



High 


Labor Force 


Full- 


Time 


Workers 


School 
Completion 


Percent Unemployment 


Average 
Duncan Status 




Average 
Hourly Earnings 


1 Dropout 


26 (90) 


21.3 (62) 




X.77 (58) 


2 Graduate 


10 (440) 








Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 


12 (530) 

.18 
.033 


25.0 (427) 
15.0 
.10 

.DID 




$2.65 (408) 
.81 
.06 
.004 


5532 
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TABLE 


5-7 






Average Grades in Twelfth Grade 


Related to Time 4 


Job 


Attai nment 


Twelfth 


Labor Force 


Full- 


Time 


Workers 


Grade 
Average 


Percent Unemployment 


r\ Vc ray c 

Duncan Status 




/« V c 1 u y 

Hourly Earnings 


Not in School 


26 (90) 


21.3 (62) 




$2.77 (58) 


E/D 


7 (14) 


20.2 (13), 




2.80 (13) 


D+/C- 


15 (62) 


24.0 (49) 




2.56 (46) 


C/C+ 


10 (194) 


25 0 (150) 




C . U*T ^ 1 *tU / 


B-/B 


8 (105) 


27.9 (91) 




2.56 (84) 


B+/A+ 


10 (39) 


25.4 (34) 




2.65 (33) 


Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 


12.4 (504) 

.20 
.040 


24.8 (399) 
14.9 

.15 

.022 




$2.64 (380) 
.81 
.09 
.008 


SSHl 5535 
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jobs that averaged 25.6 on the Duncan scale while dropouts were in 
jobs that averaged 21.3. This difference also falls short of 
statistical significance with our small sample, yet we are inclined 
to believe that the difference is real and would be significant 
given a larger sample. 

If the difference is real, we need to raise the same question 
asked earlier: did being a dropout actually prevent some from 
getting a high status job or was being a. dropout only symptomatic 
of other characteristics of the individual which more parsimoniously 
explain the attainment of lower status jobs? Again, a Multiple 
Classification Analysis was peiformed, this time including SEL, 
GATB-J, and Dropout /Graduate. The findings are summarized below. 



Accounting for Variance in Duncan 
Status of Time 4 Job 

Unique to SEL & GATB 8.9% 

Unique to Dropout /Graduate 0.0 

Ovei^lapping or Shared 0.7 



Total Variance Accounted for 9.6% 



On its own, the Dropout variable had been able to explain one per- 
cent of the variance in status. But placed in an equatioii with 
background and intelligence measures, it could axplain no variance 
that could not also be explained by the other measures. In other 
words, if a young man comes from a low SEL family and scores very 
low on intelligence measures, completing high school does not make 
any difference, on the average, in the status of the job which he 
is able to secure. 

Overlapping variance is always subject to interpretation; 
what follows seems most plausible to us. Since the characteristic? 
of the individual such as his family background and intelligence 
were present well prior to the act of dropping out, it seems 
logical that it is these factors — and not the act of dropping out 
itself — which is the cause of the dropout's securing lower status 
jobs than graduates. For this reason, it is unlikely that addi- 
tional schooling or the attainment of a diploma would, oi itself, 
improve the dropout's chances of securing a better job. (For a dis- 
cussion of how dropouts feel about job entry without a diploma, see 
Bachman, et al., 1970, Chapter 9.) 
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Again it should be noted that this study is dealing with 
entry jobs. We are quite eager to return to the sample in the 
spring of 1974 and document their job attainments i'ive years beyond 
normal graduation. We anticipate that we will continue to find dif- 
ferences between dropouts and graduates, and indeed they may be even 
larger. But once a^ain we will want to examine whether such dif- 
ferences are best explained by the act of dropping out or by personal 
traits that were apparent long before the dropout's exit from school. 

School Performance (Average Grades) . Tliere are several reasons 
for expecting grades earned in school to be related to occupational 
attainments. One reason, of course, is that grades are related to 
such things as intelligence and family SEL (Bachman, 1970); and we 
have already seen that these dimensions of ability and background 
are associated with status of post-high school occupation. Thus 
even if grades had no separate influence on occupational outcomes, 
we would still expect to find a correlation simply because grades 
are a surrogate for background and ability. 

But there would probably be more than just a surrogate effect 
leading to a relationship between grades and occupational attain- 
ments. Grades in some instances should serve as a useful credential. 
Wlien an employer chooses among several candidates for a job he needs 
some indicator of how they might perform. Lacking test scores for 
specific job-related skills, an employer might be willing to assume 
some correspondence between academic performance and ability to 
catch on quickly to the intricacies of a particular job. In other 
words > an individual with high grades might be considered more 
"trainable," and thus more attractive to an employer. 

The data appear in Table 5-7. Tlie measure of academic per- 
formance is a self-report of average grades obtained throughout 
twelfth grade. Dropouts were placed in a separate category. The 
[H-/C- category of grades appears to have a higher rate of unemploy- 
ment, but the difference is not large enough to warrant much 
confidence in the estimate. Tlie overall relationship with unemploy- 
ment is fairly strong (eta = .20), but most of this is due to the 
dropout/graduate distinction and not to grades. (Recall that an 
eta of .18 is associated with the dropout/graduate measure.) 

The pattern of relationship with Duncan status is similar to 
the one for intelligence, but the overall strength of association 
falls short of significance. As for average hourly earnings, there 
is no meaningful relationship for grades. From all this, it appears 
that grades make no unique contribution to early occupational out- 
comes — at least for the subset of young men who do not continue 
their education beyond high school . 
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Job Experiences During High School , Another creden- 
tial which a young man presents to a potential employer is his 
previous employment experience. In Chapter 4 we traced the types 
of work experience this sample had during high school. Now we ask 
whether such experiences show any impact on job attainment. A 
number of exploratory analyses indicated that little was to be 
gained from using a complicated variable which contained all the 
permutations of working/not-working during grades 10-12. Accord- 
ingly, a variable was constructed which simply contained the 
information of how often the respondent had been working. The 
maximum was three times, indicating that the individual was working 
part-time or full-time each of the three times he was interviewed 
between the beginning of tenth and the end of twelfth grade. 

The relationship of this measure to unemployment is shown in 
Table 5-8. The measure does show a moderate relationship to 
whether or not the individual was employed in the sprint^ of 1970. 
Although the differences fall short of statistical significance/ 
unemployment clearly declines monotonically as the amount of work 
experience increases. The analysis was repeated for graduates only, 
and the shape and strength of association was the same. 

For status and wages, work experience during high school does 
not seem important. The between-group differences are small, as 
is the overall strength of association. 



Two other measures of part-time work experience were used in 
an attempt to uncover any possible relationship between high school 
work experience and Job attainment. One measure is the number of 
summer jobs held between ninth and twelfth grades. This does not 
account for variability in any of the three criterion measures. 
The other measure is the total number of months worked between 
approximately eighth grade and the end of high school. This 
variable predicts moderately well to both unemployment and hourly 
wages, although the shape of the relationship is somewhat "bumpy" 
(see Table 5-9). The relationship between the bracketed version and 
unemployment ib statistically significant. But, since the parti- 
cular curvilinear relationship is not an expected one, we imposed a 
more stringent test of linear relationship. The resultant product- 
moment correlation, r. = -.12, falls just short of statistical sig- 
nificance (p < .05) with an effective sample size of 234. The cor- 
relation with hourly earnings is jr = .17, which is statistically 
significant . 

This measure of months worked during high school intrigued us 
for some time, and we performed a number of additional analyses 
using it. One particular interaction was discovered which is worth 
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TABLE 5-8 



Job Experience During High School Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 





Labor Force 


Ful 1 -Time 


Workers 


No. Times 




Average 


Average 


Working* 


Percent Unemployment 


Duncan Status 


Hourly Earning: 


None 


19 (94) 


23.4 (73) 


$2.45 (68) 


One 


14 (168) 


23.6 (128) 


2.67 (126) 


Tvjo 


11 (152) 


26.8 (120) 


2.71 (115) 


Three 


5 (108) 


26„6 (92) 


2.66 (87) 


Column Mean 


12 (522) 


25.0 (413) 


$2.65 (396) 


Std. Dev. 




15.0 


.82 


Eta 


.14 


.10 


.11 


Eta-square 


.021 


.010 


.012 



* This is a measure of the total number of times the respondent reported 
that he was working at the time of our first three interviews. For drop- 
outs, some reports indicated working after hav.,ig left high school. 



TABLE 5-9 



Months 


Worked During High School 


Related to Time 4 Job 


Attainment 


Total 


Labor Force 


Ful 1-Time 


Workers 


Montns 
Worked 


Percent Unemployment 


Average 
Duncan Status 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 


1 <10 


19 (157) 


22.8 (120) 


$2.45 (113) 


2 10-20 


11 (161) 


24.4 (125) 


2.62 (122) 


3 20-30 


16 (99) 


25.6 (71) 


2.91 (66) 


4 >30 


3 (122) 


27.7 (111) 


2.73 (107) 


Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 

Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M p 


12 (539) \ 

.20 
.039 
-.12 


25.0 (427) 
15.0 

.16 

.026 

.10 


$2.65 (408) 
.82 
.21 
.046 
.17 



55'-6 
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TABLE 5-10 

Combination Variable of Educational Attainment 
and Months Worked Predicting to Unemployment 



Educational 


Months 




Percent 


Attai nment 


\ Worked 


Frequency 


Unempl oyment 


Dropout 


0 - 9 


16 


An 




10 - 19 


29 


31 




20 - 29 


23 


22 




> 30 


21 


10 


Graduate 


0 - 9 


132 


15 




10 - 19 


128 


8 




20 - 29 


73 


15 




> 30 


99 


1 


Total 




521 


12% 


Eta 


(adjusted) 


.52 




Eta- 


square (adjusted) 


.269 





5552 



noting here; Table 5-10 displays the data. Months worked interacts 
with the dropoul/graduate measure. When these two measures are 
joined in a single combination variable, the new measure accounts 
for 25 percent the variance in unemployment! But the pattern 
is complicated; it is monotonia for dropouts, hue quite "bumpy" 
for graduates. Part of this difference may owe to the fact that 
the measure of months worked has a slightly different meaning for 
dropouts and graduates. The measure is the total number of months 
worked between eighth grade (19f;4) and the time when the Class of 
1969 graduated from high school (June, 1969). For dropouts, the 
measure of months worked includes not only part-time employment 
while attending school, but also full-time employment secured after 
leaving school. Thus, for dropouts, the data in Table 5-10 indi- 
cate simply that working at one point in time is a good indicator 
of employment at a later point in time. Certainly, this is not very 
surprising; those inclined to secure employment immediately after 
dropping out of school are also most likely to be employed at any 
later poin: in time. 
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For graduates, the measure indicates the total months worked 
while still attending school. For graduates, then, we are asking 
the question: does part-time work during high school impact on 
the likelihood of being employed after high school.' The data 
suggest that it might. Those who worked a total of ten months or 
less showed an unemployment rate of 15 percent, and those who worked 
in excess of . 30 months had a rate of one percent. But the success 
of those in the two intermediate categories was quite irregular. 

Let us assume for the moment that there is a relationship be- 
tween months worked and unemployment, and that measurement error 
is responsible for the relationship's not being stronger and more 
monotonic. We still need to ask a basic question about the meaning 
of the measure. On the one hand, extensive work experience could 
be a factor which "teaches" individuals how to seek out employment 
and the additional experience is rewarded by employers with higher 
wages. On the other hand, a high score on the ir.easuro could indi- 
cate the presence, prior to any employment, of certain values and 
traits which prompt some individuals to seek out part-time work as 
early as junior high school and full-time jobs after they leave 
senior high school. Tliese same traits could impress employers 
enough to hire such individuals into jobs with better wages than 
most entry jobs. In this case, work during high school v/ould not 
itself be a cause of more successful outcomes in the regular labor 
force; rather it would be a symptom of whr\:her or not individuals 
possessed certain traits in early adolescence which would later give 
them an advantage in the : ob market. 

Extensive exploration of the data did not -'ide definitive 
support for either interpretation. Providing suppc 't for interpre-- 
tation of the measure as a symptom of individual differences was 
the following discovery. Separate measures of months worked during 
grades 10-12 did not predict as well to later attainment as did a 
single measure of months worked during grades 8-9. 

Arguing against the measure being considered only a symptom of 
more basic causes of later job success were the following findings. 
A multivariate analysis (MCA) was performed on unemployment, using 
SEL and academic ability (GATE and the Gates Reading; Toist). The 
analysis included high school graduates only. After correcting for 
degrees of freedom^ the resultant R-squared was 0.0. The MCA was 
repeated, adding the months worked measure, and the resulting adjus- 
ted R-squared was .028. This indicates that 2.8 percent of the 
variance in unemployment could be explained uniquely by months worked 
(i.e., the variance it explains does not overlap with family back- 
ground and academic ability^ „ 
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Additional analyses were reported at the end ol the previous 
chapter. These indicated that no association could he 1 ound ho- 
tween work during high school and some of the other measures avail- 
able such as sGlf-Gstc-m, flexibility, Desire for Job Payoff, 
Desire for Job Challenge, and ninth grade classroom grades. It 
must be noted, however, that YIT does not include nieasures of all 
of the relevant possibilities, such as work ethic of parent.^ and 
other potential family influences; nor does it contain measures 
of other potentially relevarxt characteristics of the indivicual. 
In sum, we have settled on what is admittedly a compromise. We 
think that months worked probably represents a mixture of both 
cause and symptom. Part-time work probably does Ir-^lp prepare a 
high school student for the regular labor force; but then again, 
those who are likely to secure iihis type of employment are by tem- 
perament already prepared for full-time work and thus do not gain 
an advantage in later competition In the regular labor force." 
Since working uring high school is an activity over which indivi- 
duals and policy makers have some control — unlike family back- 
ground and intelligence — we think that it is important that 
future research explore the concept furttr^ and try to establish 
the extent to which part-time work during high school actually 
helps youth to make the transition more successf -.-.ily to full-time 
work. 

Age. The Youth in Transition sample is a grade cohort, and as 
such contains a r^uge of ages. Some of this range is due simply 
to differences in birtbdays and to some variance in state a,ttendance 
laws regarding the required age for beginning school. The other 
factor affecting the varianc^^ in age is rate of educational advance- 
ment: older boys in a grade are frequently those who, at pome point 
in their education, were held back a year or more. It was thought 
possible that some of these older boys might have an advantage in 
the job market by virtue of their greater age, even though some of 
this natural advantage aight be counterbalanced by the correspond- 
ingly lower intelligence and school achievement scores. Analyses 
relating age to occupational attainn.ant failed to show any 
interpretable results . 

Race. The YIT study was not designed to address the issue of 
racial differences. In the original sample of 2213 respondents 
there are 260 blacks, or about 12 percent of the total. However, 



At Tim.e 3 he did not report the number of months worked; a aumber 
V7as imputed for him as follows: O-no work between ^he end of 11 and 
the end of 12th grades; S-^orked during senior year; 8=vorked during 
senior year and the previous sunmier. 
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among those respondents at Time 4 who were employed full-time, the 
number of blacks is only 62 — hardly enough to characterize accu- 
rately :,he experience of black male youth. 

\l±lh this caution in mind we migh-: no^ e that we find, like 
other studies, that blacks experienced unemployment mucr\ more 
frequently than whites, and that these differences fail to dis~ 
appnar when cont \s are introduced for SEL and intelligence. 
However, among those who were employed full-^time the differences 
ir status and 'Earnings disappear when controls are introduced for 
family background (SFL) and intelJrgence (GATB-J) . 

WORK ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

In this section we examine a set of variables which reflect an 
individual's orientation to the world of work. Two variables. 
Desire for Job Challenge and Desire for Job Payoff, capture some 
expressed needs of young men for jobs with certain characteristics. 
A th.lrd variable. Vocational Maturity, measures the extent of 
personal commitment to specific occupational goals. 

Desire for Job Payoff . Desire for Job Payoff (see Chapter 3) 
is an inde'T which measures the extent to which it is important to 
an individual to secure a job with: od pay, little chance of 
being laid off, and good opportunity to "get ahead." One might 
assume that these factors are important to everyone with responsi- 
bilities for self and/or family support. But, even if this were 
true, it is not obvious that these factors should be important to 
teenagers, since most of them live with their parents as dependents 
and are somewhat removed fxm the responsibilities of "earning a 
living. " 

Desire for Job Payoff was measured on a scale that runs from 
4.0 ("very important to me") to 1.0 ("not at 11 important to me") 
The items were included in all four data collections. Each time the 
average rating was very high, with a mean score close to 3.5 and a 
standard deviation of 0.6. This indicates that even at age 15 the 
cc-ncept of high job payoff is widely endorsed by young men to be an v. 
important dimension of the job one hopes to enter. But, does hold- 
ing such an attitude improve a young man's chances in the labor 
market? Our answer is a qualifitij no. None of the relationships 



The scale numbers are reversed from the que-stlonnaire scale to 
allow a high score to correspond to high importance. 
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TABLE 5-11 



Desire for Job Payoff (10th & 12th Grade) 
Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 



10th 
Grade 



Labor Torre 



Full -Time Workers 



Percent Unemployment 



Average 
D'jncan Status 



Average 
Hourly Earnings 



1 Lov^ 

2 

3 

4 High 



15 (47) 

15 (67) 

16 (194) 
8 (216) 



(39) 
23.2 (51) 
24.6 (146) 
26.6 (179) 



$2.79 (38) 

2.45 (50) 

2.59 (137) 

2.71 (172) 



Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M r 



12 (524) 

.12 
,013 



25.0 (415) 
15.0 

.11 

.011 

.12 



$2.64 (397) 
.82 
.12 
.014 



12th 
Grade 



1 Low 


16 (50) 


21.2- (37) 


$2.46 (36) 




12 (60) 


21.6 (48) 


2.64 145) 


3 


14 (219) 


25.9 (170) 


2.59 (160) 


4 ,iigh 


11 (188) 


26.2 (152) 


2.77 (148) 


Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M V 


13 (517) 

.06 
.003 


25.0 (407) 
15.0 

.13 

.016 

.11 


$2.65 (389) 
.82 
.12 

.015 > 



5533 5541 
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are statistically significant, but some of the patterns of c;ssoci- 
ation are suggestive. The data appear in Table 5--^l. 

The twelfth grade measure i* associated r^ = .11 with Duncan 
stati:-. . This falls short of significance for our clustered sample, 
but the pattern does make sense; those most desirous of high pay- 
off jobs were engaged in the highest status jobs. The relation- 
ship with hourly wages is weaker, although again the pattern make 
sense: those for whom high payoff jobs were most important were 
earning the highest wages. The measure does net relate to unemyiloy- 
ment. The tenth grade measure is associated with status (r_ = .12) 
as strongly as the twelfth grade measure. However, it is not 
associated with wages. 

. This discussion is not an attempt to discover significance 
where there is none. We simply recognize that there are limita- 
tions in our measurement of Desire for Job Payoff. With such a 
skewed measure it is difficult to obtain a strong level of associ- 
ation even if the underlying concept is important. Therefore, 
while unimportant in this study, our data indicate a potential for 
stronger relationships with a more refined measure of Desire for 
Job Payoff. 

Desire for Job Challen^ . This measure focuses on a different 
dimension: the desire for a job with opportunities for development 
of new skills and utilization of current ones (see Chapter 3) . A 
person who is high in desire for JoL Challenge attaches importance 
to having a j ob that permits him to learn new things, use his 
skills, and get ahead. Concurrently, he is willing to work lard 
and take responsibility. 

TiiB tenth and twelfth-grade ..leasures of challenge were run 
against the Time A job attainment measures. Again the results are 
mixed. The twelfth grade measure shows a moderate association 
with job status (_r = .11), but is basically unrelated to earnings 
and unemployment (the data appear in Table 5-12). The tenth-grade 
measure was equally strong in predicting status of attainment, and 
was even a moderately good predictor of hourly wages. 

In the case of job challenge, the weak association is under- 
standable. Among those jobs open to youth it is likely that there 
is less variability in challenge than wages. In support of this 
hypothesis, the Survey of Working Conditions Project at the Survey 
Research Center found that young workers typically place a high 
value on challenging work , but say that the work they are, doing 
has a low level of challengr*. 
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TABLE 5-12 

Desire for -Job Challenge (10th & 12th Grade) 
Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 



10th 
Grade 



1 Lew 

2 

3 

4 High 



Labor Force 



Percent Unemployment 



14 (188) 

12 (212) 

11 (105) 

6 (18) 



Full -Time Workers 



Average 
Duncan Status 



23.0 (144) 
25.0 (170) 
28.3 (87) 
26.0 (14) 



Average 
Hourly Earnings 



$2.59 (137) 

2.60 (164) 

2.72 (82) 

3.12 (13) 



Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M r 



12 (523) 

.07 
.004 



25.0 (415) 
15.0 

.14 

.019 

.12 



$2.64 (396) 

.12 
.015 



12th 
Grade 



1 Low 

2 

3 

4 High 



18 (134) 

8 (197) 

13 (152) 

15 (27) 



22.0 (89) 

25.1 (173) 
27.0 (121) 
28.0 (21) 



$2.65 (84) 
2.61 (166) 
2.69 (118) 
2.84 (19) 



Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 

Eta 

Eta-square 
P-M V 



12 (510) 

.14 

.020 



?!o.O (404) 
]5.0 

.15 

.021 

.11 



$2.65 (387) 

.07 
.005 



5541 
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Vocational Maturity: Commitment to Long-Ran^.e Vocational 
Plans . This measure is based on q concept that has been developed 
and researched extensively by Donald Super (1957, 1960, 1963). At 
the most general level it is a measure of the degree to which nn 
individual engages in vocational planning activities which are 
thought to be characteristic of his particular stage of vocational 
development. A vocationally inimature young man of 18 would have 
no job preferences at all. A vocationally mature 18~year-old would 
aspire to a specific job; in addition, he would feel quite certain 
that his choice was realistic, would actually work out, and would 
be satisfying. (Details on the way in which the measure was 
operationalized using the YIT data^ can be fouad in Johnston and 
Bachman, 1972, pp. 52-56.) This description leads us to postulate 
that the vocationally mature individual would be more motivated to 
seek out a good job. If we assume that higher status jobs are more 
difficult to secure than lower status jobs, then the more immature 
or uncommitted would be less likely to aggressively pursue the 
hard-to-get job. Instead, he would more readily settle for any 
form of '"^ork for which he could be hired. 

The data in Table 5-13 provide modest support for this notion. 
The shape of the relationship is as predicted. However, 70 percent 
of the sample, clustered in the three center categories of maturity, 
show very little difference in attainment. It is only the tails of 
the distribution — categories 1 and 5 — that account for the 
association. The measure showed no relationship to earnings or 
unemployment . 

We have discussed three attitudinal variables in this sec- 
tion and they have shown only minimal association with attainment. 
A large number of personality variables were examined as well, but 
they did not show sufficient association to be discussed here. As 
far as we can ascertain, attitude and personality variables have 
minimal utility in trying to explain job attainment. While measure- 
ment issues could explain some of t^is, it still seems likely that 
attitudes per se have little to do with the occupational entry 
process immediately after hig-i schoo] . 

FACTORS IN THE EMPLOYMENT ENVIRONMENT 

In the process of evaluating a prospective employee, an 
employer must consider a number of factors which impact on the ' 
relative attractiveness of any employee's credentials. One such 
factor is the supply of unemployed workers in an area. The larger 
the supply, the more willing an employer will be to wait for some- 
one better to come along. Another factor is the prevailing wage 
rate in the area for someone with the necessary skills, since an 
employer has to decide whether he can afford the ideal employee or 
must take someone less qualified who will not cost as much. Each 
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TABLE 5-13 



Vocationevl Maturity at the End of Twelfth Grade 
Related to Status of Time 4 Job 



Full -Time Workers 
Average 

Category Duncan Status 



1 No occupational plans 21.8 (52) 

2 Some plans, not very committed 24.3 (24) 

3 ^ 24.2 (116) 

4 25.5 (158) 

5 Some plans, very committed 28.6 (65) 



Column Mean 25.0 (425) 

Std. Dev. 15.0 
Eta -13 

Eta-square ^ .016 



5536 

\ 



of these factors is im turn influenced by economic and other^ charac- 
teristics of the region and area. In this section we examine how 
much impact these factors have on the job attainments of the young 
men in our sample. 

^ 

County Unfimployment . In a geographical area in which unemploy- 
ment is high, an employer can be quite selective in choosing a new 
emplo^^ee. He can afford tc turn down all but the most qualified, of 
the many workers who present themselves for selection. For the recent 
graduate, high unemployment in an area ^should work against his securing 
the job of his choice. More people would be competing for the avail- 
able jobs, many of whom would have at least some full-time job exper- 
ience and therefore hav/^, more saleable skills. The opposite situation 
should prevail in an area with low unemployment. Here, the employer 
^ is forced by the low supply to be less discriminating and perhaps 
lower his standards. This situation favors the recent graduate since 
an employer is more likely to choose him in spite of his inexperience 
and compensate by training him on the job* 
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The Bureau of the Census does not -rollect unemployment data 
specific to the counties i^sed in this study. Accordingly, some 
other source was needed for information on unemployment. James 
Morgan of the Survey Research Center provided a reasonable substituhe 
for official figures. For some years he has been conducting a study 
of family income dynamics for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
In this study he has needed annual county-level information on 
uiemployment and average wages. The counties used in the Youth in 
Transition study overlap completely with the counties in the Morgan 
study . 

To gather information, Morgan contacts the appropriate state 
employment office in the spring of each year and asks them to answer 
six questions about each of the areas in an attached list. The list 
includes from five to twenty counties or metropolitan areas. The 
questions ask about the employment and wage situation in each area 
for the previous fiscal year (F/) . 

Tabls 5-14 shows the relationship o/ the unemployment data for 
FY 1969 to job attainment at Time A (FY 1970). The results show 
little or no relationship of avera^.e unemployment levels to the 
unemployment experience of our youi^ii sample. The relationship to 
job status is somewhat stronger: in areas wj.th critical unemploy- 
ment (6-10 percent) the average job attained was lower in status 
by one-third standard deviation. We repeated the analysis, relating 
county unemployment in FY 1970 to status of attainment and a similar 
picture emerged: only in the areas with the highest rates of 
unemployment (greater than 10 percent) did the youth acquire jobs 
of lower-than-average status. 

These findings may underestimate the true impact of a high 
unemployment environment. In an earlier study which focused on 
military enlistments after high school (Johnston and Bachman, 1972) 
the authors discovered that enlistment rates were a constant 11 per- 
cent in areas with unemployment in the range 0-6 percent. But in 
counties with greater than six percent unemployment, enlistments 
jumped from 11 to 25 percent. In other words, youth in these high 
unemployment areas were more likely to choose military service than 
be unemployed or take an undesirable job around home. 

Earlier, it was suggested that as unemployment decreased 
monotonically , young workers should be able to secure better jobs 
than usual, reflecting the unavailability of more skilled compe- 
tition. The data in Table 5-14 do not support this. The reason 
is not clear. It may be that the hypothesis is correct, but that 
it applies only under conditions of an actual shortage of labor 
and that none of the areas in this study — even those with less 
than two percen^; unemployment — could be characterized as having 
an actual shortage. 
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TABLE 5-14 



County Unewployment Data (FY 1969) Related t 
Time 4 Job Attainment (FY 1970) 



FY 69 

County Unem- 
ployment 



Labor Force 



Percent Unemployment 



Full-Time Workers 
Average 
Duncan Status 



1 < 1% 


6 (17) 


24.1 (14) 


2 2-3.9% 


12 (355) 


25.8 (280) 


3 4-5.9% 


13 (132) 


24.4 (105) 


5 6-10% 


12 (33) 


19.8 (27) 


Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta \ 
Eta-square 


12 (537) 
.04 

.001 ^ 


25.0 (426) 
15.0 
.10 

.010 ^ 




TABLE 5-15 





Average Wages for Unskilled Male Workers Related to 
Average Hourly Earnings 



FY 70 

County 

Wages 



Average 
Hourly Earnings 



1 1.50 - ^,99 

2 2.00 - 2-49 

3 2.50 - 2.99 

4 3.00 + 



$2.43 (146) 
2.75 (143) 
2.78 (63) 
3.17 (24) 



Column Mean 
Std. Dev. 
Eta 

Eta-square 

SS'tl 5531 



$2.66 (376) 
.79 
.27 
.071 
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Another possible explanation is that a measure like male 
unemployment is too crude and that a more specific measure is 
needed, such as area unemployment for males age 18-19. Another 
factor may be the choice of unemployment rates averaged f ; an 
entire fiscal year; a much better measure would be one which 
measured the county unemployment rate during the month immediately 
preceding job seeking or job entry. 

Area Wa^^es . Another question in the Morgan data asked, ^'What 
is the typical wage that an unskilled male worker might receive?" 
The responses ranged from under $1.50 to $3,00 per hour. This 
showed no clear pattern of relationship to sCacus of attainment. 
The product-moment correlation was = -.01. On the other hand it 
did show a strong positive correlation with individual earnings. 
Averages for unskilled males J i the 1970 fijcal year predicted 
individual wages with an eta jf .27. (See Table 5-15.) 

Region and Urbanicity* V;e considered the impact ol both 
region and urbanicity (city size); Table 5-16 showS the pattern of 
association with attainment. Unemployment appears to vary with 
urbanicity, reflecting local differences in the availability of jobs 
and/or qualified youth. But the small eta of .08 indicates that 
the variance within each of the classifications of urbanicity is 
so large that the particular estimates cannot be trusted. Similarly, 
the relationship of region and unemployment appears to show some 
overall mean differences, but the variation within each region is 
quite large and the eta of .07 falls short of statistical signifi- 
cance. 

Among the full-time workers, urbanicity is a very important 
factor in the status of job attained after high school. By itself 
this factor can explain 6.3 percent of the variance. Those from 
very rural areas entered the lowest status jobs,^ Duncan average of 
19.7. Boys in small towns, small cities, and medium cities secured 
jobs that averaged about 25; while those in suburbs and large cities 
entered jobs averaging about 30. A lot of this variation presumably 
has to do with the types of jobs which ^e available. a large city 
has many more high status jobs such as machinist, testing technician, 
and various clerical positions. So the chance factor of a young 
man's geographical location plays an important pare in the status 
of the job which he enter*^ after high school. 

Although the wages of full-time workers vary somewhat according 
to urbanicity, the eta is not statistically significant. But there 
are statistically significant differences among the four regions in 
the wages paid to young men. ^^^e lowest v/ages are associated with 
the South and the highest with the north central states. (See 
glossary for a list of the states which fall into these regional 
breakdowns.) These findings indicate the importance of a young 
man's physical location in determining both the quality of the job 
and the amount of compensation he secures. 
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TABLE 5-16 

Urbanicity and Region Related to Time 4 Job Attainment 



Labor Force Full -Time Workers 

Average Average 
Urbanicity Percent Unemployment Duncan Status Hou.^ly Earnings 



1 Rural 


12 


(131) 


19. 


7 


(110) 


$2.44 (98) 


2 Small lown 
(<15 M) 


14 


(105) 


24. 


4 


(82) 


2.61 (79) 


3 Small City 
{15M-50M) 


14 


(71) 


26. 


r 


(50) 


2.55 (50) 


4 .ed. City 

(50M-300M) 


8 


(92) 


25, 


,1 


(78) 


2.89 '76) 


5 Suburb (res. 
or Indus.) 


13 


(79) 


29, 


,3 


(67) 


2.76 (66) 


6 Large City 


17 


(60) 


30, 


,8 


(40) 


2.72 (39) 


Column Mean 
Std., Dev. 
Eta 

Eta -square 


12 


(539) 

,08 
,066 


25 
15 


.0 (427) 
.0 
.25 
.063 


$2.65 (403) 
.82 
.19 
.037 



Labor Force Ful 1 -T ime Work ers 



Region Percent Unemployment 


Average 
Duncan Status 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 


1 West 13 (86) 


21.4 (63) 


$2.65 (58) 


2 North Central 11 (176) 


24.8 (149) 


2.85 (141) 


3 Northeast 9 (110) 


29.1 (86) 


2.66 (84) 


4 South 16 (167) 


24.4 (129) 


2.40 (125) 


Column Mean 12 (539) 
Std. Dev. 

Eta .07 
Eta-square .053 


25.0 (427) 
15.0 

.15 

.024 


$2.65 (408) 
.82 
.22 
.049 



5531 5532 5541 
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Join t Prediction of St ar us Using Intelligence , Socioeconomic 

Level and Urbanici^:Y > The imyc "ance of urhanicity to status of 
obtained job raises the question of how much variation ca^:^ be ex- 
plained by characteristics ofi the individual if you already know 
his geographical L cation? The only measures of persoiidl charac- 
teristics which proved themselves in tests of bivariate strength 
were family background and intelligence. Accordingly, these were 
entered into a Multiple Classification Analysis along with urhan- 
icity. This yielded a multiple-R of .36 (R- = .131). Recalling 
that SEL and intelligence jointly explain 9.6 percent of the vari- 
ance in occu] tional status, we can break do>m variance accounted 
for into its - ^mponent parts . Personal factors still account 



Accounting for Variance in Duncan 
Status of Time 4 Job 





Dropouts 
& Grads 


Grads 
Only 


Uniquo to SEL & GATE 


7.9% 


6.7% 


Unique to Urbanicity 


3.5 , 


4.6 


Overlapping or shared 


1.7 


^1.6 


Total 


13.1% 


12.9% 



./.iquely for more than twice the variance unique to urbanicity, 
but the importance of geography remains impressive. When the analy- 
'sis was repeated for high school graduates only, the three predic- 
tors accounted for about the same n amount of variance. Hov;ever, 
urbanicity and GATE accounted for more variance at the expense 
of family background. 

What strikes us most about these data is the degree to which 
the status of the first job after high school is determined by 
factors largely outside the individual's control — his intelligence, 
his family socioeconomic status, and urbanicity. Of course, the 
individual can influence whether he drops out of high school or not, 
but this dimension showed no unique explanatory power in our analy- 
sis of job status. The implications for policy-makers are somewhat 
discouraging, for these factors which lie largely outside the indi- 
vidual's control are also difficult or impossible to influence 
through social oolicy. 
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Joint Prediccion of Wages . In this chapter, four measures 
showed a strong association with a young man's wage rate shortly 
after high school; these include his family background (SEL) , months 
worked during high school, region of residence, and the prevailing 
wage rate for unskilled labor in the county where he is employed. 
All four \/ariaules were entered into an MCA. Analyses were performed 



Accounting for Variance in 
Wages for Time 4 Job 







Dropouts 
& Graas 
N=408 


Grads 

Only 

N=350 


Unique to 


region & county wages 


6.3% 


4.7% 


Unique to 


Months worked 
SEL 


Z.5 




Unique to 


0.3 




Overlap 


\ 


0.5 


1.7 


Total 




9.6% 


6.4% 



^Slight negative relationship 



first for the entire group who were employed full-time, then for the 
subset who graduated fron high school. At first glance the results 
seem to Indicate that the dynamics are different in the two samples. 
For high school graduates, the only factors that make a difference 
are strictly contextual: region and county wage rates. In the 
multivariate analysis, the months worked and SEL measures did not 
explain uniquely any of the variance in wages. This is evident from 
the fact that all their explanatory power overlapped that of the 
region and county wage rate measures. Our interpretation of this over 
lap is this: since the contextual variables can explain as much var- 
iance by themselves as can a combination which includes other factors, 
then only geography impacts significantly on the wage rate obtained 
by recent graduates . 

When high school dropouts are included in the analysis, a dif- 
ferent picture seems to emerge. More of the variance In wages can 
be explained — 6.4 vs. 9.6 percent — and other predictors display 
ar^ ability to explain this variation. Geographical location is still 
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the strongest predictor, but soma of the additional variance in wages 
is explained by the months worked measure. Recall frora earlier in 
this chapter that the months worked measure has a special meaning 
for dropouts. For most of them the measure assessed months worked in 
a fu]l-time job after leaving school. Thus, the relationship of 
the months worked mearure indicates only that some dropouts have a 
wage advantage over p,raduates because they have more job experience 
in the regular labor force. In effect, the two MCAs suggest the 
same conclusion: for ?ntry jobs, wage rates for 18-21 year old males 
are almost completely determined by the wage rates prevailing in the 
locale of employment. Part-time work experience in high school is 
not rewarded by employers. However, the wage advantage of dropouts 
from the same high school class indicates that experience in the regu- 
lar labor force dees get rewarded. As with the status of attained 
occupation, we do not see any policy implications flowing from these 
findings on the factors influencing wage rates. 

U nemployment . All of the relevant multivariate analyses predic- 
ting to unemployment have been reported earlier in this chapter. At 
this point, we will simply s immarize the findings. The most impor- 
tant determinants of unemployment among young men recently out of high 
school is their .family background and academic ability. The highest 
levels of unemployment are associated with very low scores in academic 
ability (verbal intelligence) and with being from a family whc[3e socio- 
economic class (SEL) is very low. For the unemployed in these groups 
the most likely explanations for their behavior seem to be limitations 
in ability and work motivation. 

Another group with a high level of unemployment associc^u^d with 
it are the young men from families at the top of the socioeconomic 
scale. For the ur.employed young men in this group the reasons for 
unemployment seem quite different. Many of them are in the labor 
force as an undesirable alternative to college. Throughout high school 
they consistently expressed plans for college and aspired to jobs 
that required additional post-high school education. For some rea- 
son they were not able to go to college — perhaps they could not 
qualify at the institutions of their choice. To take a job now would 
be tantamount to admitting to self and parents th^t they could not 
achieve their aspirations » Ambivalent over their future, they make 
a "non-choice** — unemployment. 

Another strong predictor of unemployment is dropping out of high 
school. Unemployment rates for dropouts averaged 26 percent while 
for graduates they were only 10 percent. Ho\^7ever, this finding is 
deceptive. Controlling for family background and intelligence, much 
of the effect of dropping out disappears. Accordingly, we conclude 
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that dropping out probably makes it more difficult to obtain employ- 
ment; however y the more important causes of unemployment are those 
pervasive differences in background and ability which precede and help 
determine the act of dropping out- To put it another way, dropping 
out may contribute to unemployment, but it is also a conveniently 
measured symptom of more basic causes of unemployment. 

One other predictor of unemployment was months worked during 
high school. In general, extensive work experience during high school 
is associated with very low levels of unemployment, while failure to 
work during high school has high rates of unemployment associated with 
it. Unfortunately, the measure of months worked during high school 
does not relate to unemployment in a linear fashion, so we must qual- 
ify our findings on its importance. We think that additional research 
should be done in this area to determine precisely the effects of 
such experience on adolescents' later labor market success. It is 
especially important since it represents an area subject to influence 
by social policy-makers. 



COMPARISON WITH THE OHIO STATE STUDY 

Oae major study parallels the present research; it comes from 
the National Longitudinal Surveys Project at Ohio State University, 
sometimes called the Career Thresholds study. The parent project, 
directed by Herbert Parnes, is an on-going longitudinal study of 
several age cohorts ranging from youth to those near retirement. 
One phase of the study is examining the labor market experience of 
noninstitutional males, aged 14 to 24 (as of the year 1966). The 
most recent report nji this topic appeared in January of 1973, auth- 
ored by Andrew Kohen, and is entitled, "Determinants of Early Labor 
Market Success Among Young Men: Race, Ability, Quantity and Quality 
of Schooling." The analysis strategy is carefully conceived and 
the results thoroughly digested and integrated with the findings of 
other researchers. The analys.is were based on a sub-sample of 665 
whites and 142 blacks who met the criteria rf being "American men 
18 to 24 years of age in the civilian population (in 1966) who were 
out of school and had completed at least eight years of schcoling" 
(Kohen, 1973a, page 8). Thus defined, Kohen' s sample represents all 
these in the present Youth in Transition (Yll) study, but it includes 
as well many who are not represented in YIT for the present analyses. 
Specifically, over one-half of Kohen' s sample pursued their education 
beyond high school. As a consequence, his sample includes a broader 
range of educational attainment and those characteristics associated 
with college attendance: high SEL and intelligence. Another conse- 
quence is that his young men were engaged in a broader range of jobs 
than those in the YIT sample. 
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Kohen's study involves cross-sectional and not longitudinal 
analysis, an important distinction when a purpose of the design is 
to predict job attainment at one point in time from characteristics, 
attitudes, and behaviors present in the individual at an earlier 
point in time. A?.l of Kohen's variables were measured in 1966, four 
years prior to the 1970 collection of job criteria da<:a in the YIT 
project. The dependent variables are almost identical in the two 
studies: unemployment, status of attained job, and hourly wages. 
Status and wages were operationalized identically in both studies, 
but unemployment was operationalized in a sli£,htly different fashion. 
Kohen's explanatory variables include SEL (cons urncted in a similar 
fashion to the YIT measure), intelligence (operationalized by stan- 
dardizing the scores of the various intelligence measures which were 
available in respondents' school records), years of education, qual- 
ity of education, race, number of sibs, and health of respondent. 
The first three of these — SEL, intelligence, and quantity of school- 
ing, — were the most important predictors of attainment and are the 
ones which will be discussed here. 

Unemployment . Both studies find that the unemployment dimension 
is a difficult one to explain. It is our feeling (and Kohen's as well) 
that this is due in large part to the skewnes? of the measure. The 
statistical methods utilized in both studies assume a reasonably nor- 
mal distribution on the dependent variable. However, the present 
study did uncover some interesting differences for subgroups on various 
predictors, even though it was difficult to explain large portions 
of variance in the measure of unemployment. 

Status and Wages . Kohen's principal findings with respect to 
predicting wages and status are summarized below in a series of ex- 
cerpts from his report, focusing primarily on his findings for whites.^ 

The regression results. using WAGE as the dependent 
variable offer consideirable support for the hypothesized 
independent effects of mental ability, amount of school- 
ing and poor health on early labor market success.... 
The estimated parameters in the WAGE equation for whites... 
lead to rejection of the hypothesis that family back- 
ground has a direct impact on early labor narket success 
though its indirect influence via ability and schooling 
is very evident. 



A major thrust of the Fames and Kohen studies is an examination of 
black/vhite differences in occupational outcomes. As discussed earlier 
the number of blacks in the YIT sample is small. Accordingly, we have 
chosen to limit this comparison to findings for whites. 
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Examination of the results for the equation which 
uses occupational STATUS as the measure of success re- 
veals considerable similarity between it and the WAGE 
equation..., For whites it is clear that the same prin^ 
cipal direiit causes (i.e., ability, schooling and health) 
are operative on the pecuniary and nonpecuniary dimen- 
sions of early labor market success. Unfortunately, the 
regression results do not permit an unequivocal conclu- 
sion regarding the hypothesis that family background 
has an independent indirect influence on a young man's 
early occupational achievement. (Kohen> 1973a, pp. 82- 
84 passim) 

The statistical evidence is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that mental ability is an independent, direct 
determinant of early labor market success ... (although) 
the path-analytic computations indicate that mental 
ability per s_e is a less important cause of early suc- 
cess than is the amount of education completed.... By 
far the strongest direct determinant of early labor 
market success among young men is the number of years 
of school completed. In addition, the amount of edu- 
cation is found to be more important for occupational 
status than for hourly earnings... (Koheu, op. cit., 
pp. 142-146 passim) 

Clearly, Kohen's findings differ from the present study* One 
obvious difference is that there are some predictors that appear in 
only one of the two studies. The present study has measures of 
county wage levels and a respondent's geographical location. Kohen 
has a measure of health. Both studies have measures of educational 
and occupational attainment, but sample differences make the vari- 
ables quite different. Kohen' s measure of schooling has a larger 
variance because over one-half of his sample pursued their education 
beyond high school, whereas our present analysis is limited to those 
who did not go on to post-high school education. Similarly, the 
Duncan status of attainment measure has a higher mean and larger 
standard deviation in the Ohio State study because the spectrum of 
jobs represented in that sample is so much broader^ Thus, Kohen' s 
findings about the importance of years of schooling may not be in 
conflict with the present study at all; indeed, we may eventually 
duplicate his findings when we return to the YIT cohort in spring of 
1974 — five years beyond high school. 

There is one area, however, where we see a distinct 'conflict 
in the data — one which we doubt will change when we look at the 
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YIT cohort next spring. This concerns the relative importance of 
intelligence and family background in predicting status of attained 
job. Both studies report that SEL and intelligence are important 
predictors at the zero-order level. In fact, it is somewhat sur- 
prising how close the correlations are, given the restricted range 

Correlation? (P-M) with Duncan 
Status of Attained Job 
(Whites Only) 

YIT Kohen 
Family background .21 .18 

Intelligence .21 .27 

Dropout /Graduate .06 
Years of Schooling — .A5 



of educational attainment and family background in the YIT subsample 
analyzed here. In multivai-^iate analysis utilizing both SEL and intel- 
ligence, we found that SEL can account for one-quarter of the ex- 
plained variance in status of attained job independent of intelligence. 
To do this in a sample with a restricted range of education and SEL 
is evidence that both of these factors play an even bigger role than 
suggested in Kohen' s study. 

Why the differences? Perhaps measurement is a factor. The 
SEL and intelligence measures are operationalized somewhat differently 
in the two studies. Intelligence is operationalized in Kohen's study 
by converting to standard srores whatever' intelligence te:^t was avail- 
able in a respondent's school record. This procedure, while much 
better than one which does not consider intelligence at all, is 
fraught with problems. Kohen acknowledges these in an appendix 
devoted to the procedures he used. YIT, on the other hand, used in- 
telligence measures (GATB and Gates in the present report) which were 
administered to the entire sample under fairly uniform conditions — 
group sessions of 20 to 30 respondents conducted by trained inter- 
viewers from the Survey Research Center. The method differences 
alone may account for some of the differences in the results of the 
two studies. For example, in the full YIT sample (the entire set 
of males in the high school Class of 1969, N=2213) , family SEL and 
intelligence are correlated x -^5. In Kohen' s sample the correla- 
tion is jr - .33. This suggests that some differences in measurement 
may be crucial ir the analytic outcome. 
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Anoi.iier potential problem concerns missing data. For a variety 
of reasoniJ iCohen was forced to eliminate 38 percent of those eligible 
for inclusion in his study (514 out of 1321). About one-quarter of 
those eliminated were not willing to sign the waiver form permitting 
the school to release mental ability test scores. Exactly how much 
bias this introduced into his sample is not known, but it ^'s cer~- 
tainly plausible that many who were eliminated had low scores on 
their intelligence test and were from low SEL families. This is 
important because our investigations indicate that it is these very 
individuals who differ most from the average in unemployment, status 
of attained job, and wage level. 

Potentially important policy issues may hinge on the relation- 
ship between family background and intelligence as determinants of 
the status of attained job- Both studies fi.id that intelligence is 
an independent direct determinant of early labor market success - 
YIT finds that family SEL also has a unique effect independent of 
its impact on an individual's intelligence, while Kohen claims that 
family background has no unique contribution to occupational attain- 
ment after taking into account its contribution to intellectual de- 
velopment and years of schooling- The distinction is potentially 
an important one for policy-makers. Kohen interprets this overlap- 
ping variance (of SEL with educational attainment and intelligence) 
as support for equalizing educational opportunity at the secondary 
level and higher. This, he argues, should improve the occupational 
opportunities for young men who come from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
This conclusion comes from the following line of reasoning: if 
family background is important in the prediction of intelligence 
and years of schooling, but is unimportant in the prediction of 
job status, then the "socialization function of the family and its 
ability to finance continued education are far more important than 
the 'contacts* it may provide as determinants of a young man's 
early labor market success" (Kohen, p. 139). But that is not the 
only line of reasoning permitted by the data. Inasmuch as family 
background is a measure cf ability to pay for continued education, 
his argument is sound. But the family also provides what Kohen 
calls a "socialization function," which we ;issume includes the no- 
tion that parents transmit to their offspring certain motives and 
values toward work and job attainmeuL which cannot be taught in 
school. To the extent that these values cause a young man to seek 
out additional education (regardless of the cost), then family 
background serves a function that equal educational opportunity 
may not fulfill. Of course this argument becomes even stronger 
if the data from the present study are a more accurate represenL'^- 
tion of reality — i.e*, that family background accounts for vari- 
ance in job attainment independent of intelligence and years of 
schooling. 
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Years of schooling is rather clearly defined, easily measured, 
and susceptible to influence by public policy. For all these reasons, 
it is tempting to assume that years of schooling is itself an impor- 
tant determinant of later outcomes such as job attainment. Our own 
analysis of the dropout/graduate variable, a somewhat restricted 
measure of years of schooling, showed that its influence was consid- 
erably reduced in the presence of measures of family background and 
intelligence. We argued then that the dropout measure was more 
accurately seen as a symptom of basic limitations than as itself 
a cause of differences that influence occupational attainment. 
Might not the same thing be true to some extent for the more compre- 
hensive measure of years of schooling? We think so, and feel that 
additional research has to be focused squarely on this issue. 

One other area where the two studies differ concerns the deter- 
minants of wage levels for young men. \^ien wages are used as the 
dependent variable, Kohen finds that intelligence makes an important 
contribution, while YIT finds that its relationship to wages is very 
weak (see Table 5-5). In our multivariate analysis of wages using 
family background and county wage levels, family background continued 
to show some unique predictive power, albeit very small relative to 
county wage levels. It is quite possible that some of this difference 
results from the different characteristics of the samples. In our 
own study, intelligence may become a much more important predictor 
of wages when the sample includes those with advanced educational 
training. At the same time, method differences may be important as 
well. In our next data collection the YIT cohort will more nearly 
approximate Kohen' s sample. Analysis of the new data should be help- 
ful in deciding whether the differences are real or only methodolo- 
gical. Meanwhile, some reanalysis of the Kohen data using the YIT 
models and analytic strategy might be informative. In particular, 
it would be interesting to see how important intelligence is when 
measures of economic factors such as county wage levels are used. 
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CHAPTER 6 

JOB SATISFACTION AMONG YOUNG WORKERS 



In the last chapter the focus was on several objective measures 
of job attainment, including status and wages. Observers of the 
labor scene evaluate such attainment with implicit value criteria: 
high status and high wages are better than their opposites. But 
another criterion of job attainment is an individual's subjunctive 
response to his job situation — his job satisfaction. The present 
chapter defines job satisfaction and then tries to discover those 
characteristic: of the person and his job which are most important 
in determining ::h8 level of expressed satisfaction. 



I. DEFINING .OB SATISFACTION 

Job satisfaction was operationalized in this study in two dif- 
ferent ways. The first was a single item shown in Table 6-1. As 



TABLE 6-1 

Distributions on Single-Item Job Satisfaction Measure 



4IF3: ''All things considered, how satisfied are you with your 
work experience on your present job? (SHOW R CARD F3)" 



N* Percent 



Very Satisfied 


150 


36 


Quite 


139 


33 


Somewhat 


70 


17 


Not very 


42 


10 


Not at All 


18 


4 


Total (working full-time) 


419 


100% 



t 



* Ten respondents had missing data on this item. 
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can be seen from the distribution, over two-thirds of those working 

full-time considered themselves '^quite*' or "very" satisfied with 

their present work experience. Only four percent expressed extreme 
dissatisfaction. 



The second way of operationalizing job satisfaction is a good 
deal more complex. Throughout the four years of this study a series 
of questions were asked which measured a concept called Person- 
Environment Fit (P-E Fit). The concept of fit refers to the rela- 
tionship between a person's basic needs and the environmental 
supply of those needs (Super, 1963; French, 1962). The degree to 
which needs and supply match determines the goodness of fit. In 
each survey a respondent's maj .>r environment (school, work, military 
service) was first ascertained. Then a series of questions were 
posed which related to that environment. For respondents who were 
working, the iaterviewer read the following statement. 

One of the things we're interested in studying is 
the way a job fits in with the needs of young men your 
age. The next questions each have three parts: the 
first part asks about some need you might have; the 
Stcond part asks about your job; the third part asks 
how well your job meets your need. 



A Sample question sequence appears below. 



The first questions arf^. about being independent — that 
is, having a lot of freedom to decide what you will do, 
and not having people watching over you and telling you 
what to do. 

A. C .pared with others your a^e, how important is it 
for you to be independent? (1. Much more important 
than average.... 5. Much less important than average.) 

B. How much does your job give you a chance to be 
independent? (1. Very much... 5. Not at all) 



C. Now, how does the amount of independence you have 
in your job fit in with what you want — is it just 
about right, or not enough, or too much? (1. Too 
much, coTapared with what I want... 5. Not enough, 
compared with what I want.) ^ 

The last question, asking how the supply fit with what the 
respondent wanted, is the fit measure for one dimension of need — 
independence. The total set of needs that were asked about include 
the following: 
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1. Being independent 

2. Achieving success 

3. Spending time with friends 

4. Avoiding doing things where you might fail 

5 . Self-improvement 

6. Doing things you* re already good at 
1. Using your intelligence 

8. Being a good reader 



Not all of these needs may be important to an individual, but this 
is taken into account in the question stem: no matter how important 
or unimportant the need is, the respondent is asked how the supply 
fits in with what he wants. (The exact wording of all the items 
may be found in Appendix A, interview items Jl - J8.) 



An overall measure of the goodness of person-environment fit 
was obtained in the following manner. First, the scale for the 
rit item was collapsed, so that "too much" and "not enough" received 
Lhe same score. The highest score for goodness of fit, then, is 

Goodness Raw 
of fit Score 



1 5 Too much, compared with what I want 

2 4 A little too much 

3 3 Just about right 
2 2 Not quite enough 

1 1 Not enough, compared with what I want 



"3," corresponding to "just about right." A score of "1" can 
indicate either that the person was not getting enough chance lo 
do something, or that he was getting too much chance to do it. 
Hov;ever, very few respondents had raw scores of four or five, so 
in practice a low goodness of fit score indicates an inadequr.te 
chance to fulfill needs. 



The next step in creating an index of P-E Fit was to take a 
mean over all eight dimensions. The resultant measure correlates 
X = -57 with the single-item measure of satisfaction discussed 
earlier. This size coefficient suggested that each measure was 
capturing a slightly ^different component of satisfaction. Accord- 
ingly, the measure of Fit and the single-item measure of 
satisfaction were con^bined. The scores for each were standardized 
and a mean taken, with each component weighted equally.-^ The 



The correlations of the components with the summary measure of 
Job Fit were these: _r (satisfaction, single-item) = .90; r_ (P-E 
Fit) = .88. 
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resulting index was called Job Fit; the dis tr . ::ution is shown in 
Figure 6^1, 

As seen before with the single-item measure, the distribution 
is skewed, reflecting the fact that, on the whole, these young men 
were reasonably satisfied with their v/ork experience. (Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the labor force sample were i^xcluded \vom 
these analyses because they were working less than 35 hours ner 
week. This group might be much less satisfied with uheir 
experiences . ) 

It should be remembered that the grour beir..^ examined consists 
of young males, recently out of. high school, an., ./orking I l-tijiie . 
Three-quarters of them had been working for ies- than one year at 
their present job. In most cases th'd job to VN^iich they were ;*espo:'' 
ing was their first job. These fac;.s are impc:*t:anu to ii.iderstanding 
the high level of satisfaction the" express. : ivicii of the recent 
J.iterature on job satisfaction has pointed to ^he alienation of 
young workers. Yet the samples providing data for such conclusions 
typically include a broad age range, e.g., 18-24, and include 
females as well as males. The ViT males were just tasting their 
first full-time job. This meauL money irj their pockets and perhaps 
enough extra to purchase a car or other iten denied them when they 
were living with their parents and depending on a weekly allowance. 
One can imagine as well a certain excxteicent accompanying the new- 
found freedom and independence of beini; a wage earner. Simply 
being on a job instead of attending school probably carries with it 
a sense of accomplishment at having made '::"'ie transition into the 
adult world successfully. For such work;-rs the warm glow of early 
success may ol: a more important component of job satisfaction than 
characteristics of the job itself. 



II. CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION 

Ivhile the. general level of satisfaction seems to be high, there 
is sufficient variation to lead us to inquire into the causes of 
different levels of expressed satisfaction. Three searches were 
made. The first for indicators of a general disposition to be 
satisfied. A second search was made for possible antecedents of 
job satisfaction in the individual's background and past experiences; 
and a third for correlates in the nature of the work itself. 



PREDISPOSITION TO BE SATISFIED 

In an analysis of the causes of job satisfaction it is tempting 
to look for correlates only among the characteristics of the job. 
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FIGURE 6-1 
Distribution of Scores on Job Fit 
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But a prior step is in order — an exploration of the possibility 
that some of the variation is attributable to basic personality 
differences regardless of the conditions under which one works. 
Operationally this entails looking at patterns of satisfaction 
from an earlier point in time. In the present study, two measures 
meet this criterion. The first is Person-Environment Fit (P-E Fit) 
with school, measured in tenth and eleventh grade. This measure is 
identical to the eight-item index of P-E Fit with job described 
earlier, except that "school" was used in place of "job" as a 
stimulus. The data appear in Table 6-2. Job Fit shows a small 
but significant correlation with P-E Fit (school) measured two and 
three years earlier. Another measure of disposition to satisfac- 
tion is an index entitled happiness. Endorsements of six question- 
naire items were combined to form this index. Five items were 
worded positively: I generally feel in good spirits; I am very 
satisfied with life; I find a good deal of happiness in life; I 
feel like smiling; and I feel happy. One item worded negatively 
said, I feel sad. Again, the correlations show a small but 
statistically significant relationship between lob satisfaction 
and a general measure of life satisfaction sevt;ral years earlier. 
These findings suggest that some people are predisposed by virtue 
of personality (or perhaps generally favorable circumstances) to 
respond positively or negatively to their environment. But the 
association is small enougii .to leave ample room for other factors 
to influence individual response to the job. 



OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 

It seemed plausible that certain attitudes or expectations 
about occupational attainment might be related to satisfaction. 
To the extent that an attained job fulfills one's expectations, it 
ought to be more satisfying. One such measure of expectations is 
a young man's statement of his aspired occupation. This is easily 
converted to a Duncan status code. Since the job attained is coded 
on the same scale, a measure of expectation-fulfillment can be 
derived from the difference between aspired and attai-ned occupation 
measured in Duncan units. The relationship to satisfaction is 
shown in Table 6-3. The correlations are negative, of course, 
indicating that the greater the discrepancy the lo^'^er the satisfac- 
tion. The strength of association is moderate, certainly strong 
enough to confirm the hypothesis . 



A good portion of the explained variance, but by no means all of 
it, can be attributed co s-Latus of the Time 4 job alone — i.e., 
those in higher status jobs tend to be more satisfied regardless of 
their earlier aspirations. 
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TABLE 5-2 



Job Satisfaction Related to 
Earlier Satisfaction with School and Life 



Product-Moment Correlation 



Genera! Satisfaction 


Single Item 


Job Fit 


P-E Fit School, tenth grade 


.12 


.19 


P-E Fit School, eleventh grade 


.17 


.27 


Happiness, tenth grade 


.16 


.17 


Happiness, eleventh grade 


.19 


.18 


Happiness, twelfth grade 


.15 


.18 
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NOTE: The average N underlying the above correlations is 400. 
Statistical significance (p<.05) for this N is r = .10. Taking 
into consideration the design effect reduces the N to 173 and 
significance requires r = .15. 



TABLE 6-3 

Job Satisfaction Related to Occupational Expectations 

Product-Moment Correlation 

Single Item Job Fit 

Discrepancy: Time 1 (10th Grade) 

Aspired Occupation and -.21 -.24 

Time 4 Attained Occupation (315) (313) 

Discrepancy: Time 3 (12th Grade) 
Aspired Occupation and -.21 -.29 

Time 4 Attained Occupation (355) (35^) 
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NOTE: The reduced N results from "undecided" responses to the 
aspired occupation question. 
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Additional insight into the dynamics of how expectations 
influence satisfaction come from some related analyses of family 
status, intelligence, and type of job attained. Family socio- 
economic level (SEL) and intelligence are not associated bivariately 
with satisfaction. For SEL the data are: r_ single-item = ,01; 
£ Job Fit = -.04. Intelligence (GATE test) shows a small non- 
significant negative relationship (-.09, -,11), \<[h±le not important 
bivariately, these measures interact with job type to produce some 
interesting results. Recall from the previous chapter that an 
examination of the relationship of SEL and intelligence to attain- 
ment uncovered some deviations from the trend line for those from 
the highest SEL families and those with the highest measured 
intelligence. Unemployment was unexpectedly high for these groups 
and, for those who were employed full-time, average status and 
wage rates were slightly depressed. Further investigation led to 
the discovery that early in high school the v'-^ung men in these 
categories had not intended to enter the labor force im;nediately 
after high school. Instead, they had planned to attend college 
and later secure employment in one of the high status jobs available 
to those with advanced degrees. We concluded that many of these 
youths did not want to enter the labor force at this time, but were 
forced to do so when their hopes for college were disappointed, 
perhaps because they failed to meet the admissions requirements. 
The data in Figure 6-2 provide further support for this hypothesis. 
The figure shows the mean level of satisfaction for nine different 
job categories. The shaded portion ''Ic.iotes a range on satisfaction 
of one standard deviation about the mean. Considering the entire 
working sample (dots connected by solid lines), there is a strong 
tendency toward the mean. Almost three-quarters of the workers 
(categories B, D, F, G) fall very close to the mean. Only one 
group is lower than one-half s'-.andard deviation in the dissatisfied 
direction — these are the lab:-^rers. On the positive side, slightly 
higher than average satisfaction is displayed by those, in profes- 
sional/managerial jobs, sales jobs, and farming. The highest level 
of satisfaction is associated with the small group of apprentices. 

The data points for two subgroups of the sample present a 
contrasting picture. The most intelligent of the young men who 
are engaged in operative, service, and labore-r jobs are much more 
dissatisfied than their less intelligent co-workers (small circles 
on Figure 6-2) • A similar pattern holds for workers from high SEL 
families (small X's). These young men apparently see themselves 
as white collar misfits in blue collar jobs. 



RATINGS OF JOB CHARACTERISTICS 

For those employed full time, job type relates to satisfac- 
tion with an eta of .26. This level is almost statistically 
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FIGURE 6-2 
Job Satisfaction by Type of Job 
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Service Workers 


(24) 


H 


Laborers 


(59) 


I 


Farmers 


(14) 



Criterion is single-item measure of satisfaction. Mean = 3.9, 
1/2 S.D. = .57. 1: Not at all satisfied, 5: Very satisfied. 



= all respondents employed full-tinie, N=425, data point not shown 
for < 5 cases. 

= High scores on GATB, 21.01 - 44.00, N=91 , data point not shown 
for < 5 cases. 

= High family socioeconomic level, N=43, data point not shown for 
< 5 cases. 
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significant. (An eta of .20 is significant for an N of 400 when the 
sample is random; but for this clustered sample the more conservative 
criterion of .30 is appropriate.) Significance aside, the distribu- 
tion is very interesting. The particular deviant job categories 
lead to the speculation that jobs which are characterized by 
opportunities for self-development, tielf-utilization , and individual 
responsibility are intrinsically the most satisfying. The concept 
of job type, however, is at best a crude approximation of the 
qualitative dimensions of a job. Much more appropriate are measures 
of the nature of the work engaged in, such as the amount of pay, 
challenge, autonomy, etc. The present study does not have objective 
measures of such charactei;is tics , but it does have respondents* 
ratings of various job characteristics. These are described below. 

Individual Explanations of Satisfaction . Immediately following 
the single-item satisfaction question was a probe which asked, "What 
kinds of things have led you to feel that way?" The answers provide 
some useful insights. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
answers to such a question are subject to distortion by the respondent. 
Few respondenf:s have adequate knowledge of their own motivation, and 
many feel the need to say some thing to rationalize their satisfaction 
lest they appear to be undiscriir' nating. 

The responses are shown in Table 6-4. Most comments fall into 
one of two large categories: content of the job (intrinsic aspects 
such as the variety and challenge of tasks), and personal benefits 
(extrinsic aspects such as pay and advancement). A much sm/ller 
third category involves characteristics of the supervisor. Within 
each of these categories we find substantial differences in positive 
or negative tone — those who say they are satisfied with their jobs 
make almofSt entirely positive comments, while the opposite is true 
for those who are dissatisfied. But it is very interesting to note 
the distributions across the several broad content categories are 
very similar for the three levels of satisfaction shown in Table 
6-4. In other words, it is not the case in these data that one 
broad dimension tends to be a source of dissatisfaction while 
another is primarily a basis of satisfaction. 

Likes and Dislikes . A few questions later in the interview 
respondents were asked what they liked and disliked about their 
job. Their responses were quite diverse (these are shown in detail 
in Appendix D) . Among the satisfied, about one-third mentioned 
liking the tasks involved in performing the job. Another 21 per- 
cent mentioned the social life associated with their job. Fifteen 
percent mentioned specific material benefits such as pay or chances 
for advancement. Interestingly, the dissatisfied group mentioned 
liking most of the same things. 
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TABLE 6-4 

Reasons for Feeling Satisfied/Dissatisfied for 
Levels of Job Satisfaction 





Very & Somewhat 
Sati sf i ed 


Neither Satisfied 
nor Dissatisfied 


Somewhat & Ve.y 
Di ssati sf i pd 




(N=283) 


(N=67) 


(N=58) 


Supervisor/ 
Posi t1 ve 


6 


0 


0 


SuDervi sor/ 
Negative 


0 


6 


9 


Job Content/ 
Positive 


45 


19 


0 


Job Content/ 
Negati ve 


1 


21 


50 


Personal Bene-- 
fi ts/Posi ti ve 


47 


25 


2 


Personal Bene- 
fits/Negative 


1 


28 


36 


Other/Positive 


1 


0 


0 


Other/Negati ve 


0 


0 


4 




101% 


99% 


101% 



5516 

NOTE: Percent totals may not equal exactly 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 6-4 (cont.) 



Examples of Statements Indicating Wliy A 
Person Felt Satisfied or Dissatisfied 



Category 



Examples 



Supervisor/ 
Positive 

Supervisor/ 
Negative 



Job Content/ 
Positive 



Job Content/ 
Negative 



Supervisor is good; directs my work well 
Supervisor is fair; judged by work, not who you are 

Supervisor unfair; "apple-polishing*^ goes on 
Don't get to work on my own; supervisor watches 
me every minute 

Lots of variety of tasks in my job 

Work is hard, challenging (if respondent indicated dis- 
satisfaction, this is considered a negative statement) 

Don't like the work I do; dull, uninteresting work 
Don't learn enough on my job 



Personal Bene- 
fits/Positive 



Personal Bene- 
fits/Negative 



Pay is good; pay not bad 

Like my co-workers; meeting nice people; work with 
nice people 

No advancement opportunities; poor promotion oppor- 
tunities 

Poor hours; don't like the hours 



Other 



Like it better than any other alternative 
Would rather be doing something else (school, 
travel, etc.) 
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Responses were quite different to the question about things 
disliked about the job. One-third of the satisfied could think of 
nothing they disliked about the job. Seventeen percent identified 
job content issues and 11 percent inadequate material benefits. 
For the dissatisfied, the percent reacting to the content of the 
job was 38 percent, more than twice the percent of those who were 
satisfied. Those noting material benefits amounted to 17 percent, 
or 1-1/2 times the percent satisfied. At the conscious level, at 
least, job content appears to be the most salient dimension 
impacting on response to the job. This interpretation gains even 
more support if one adds in the percent who aislike their super- 
visors, the lack of freedom on the job, and those who state that 
they are incompatible with the job. 

Ratings of Job Dimensions . The open-ended responses suggest 
a diversity of personal reasons for levels of satisfaction. But 
the data are somewhat limited. They come from open-ended questions, 
so not all respondents would have considered the same dimensions 
in the process of deciding how to respond to the questions. To 
explore the issue more systematically we had respondents describe 
a number of dimensions of their job using rating scales. These 
are described below (more detailed descriptions can be found in 
the Glossary). Each of these measures is then related to job 
satisfaction, and the resulting chart of correlations provides an 
indication of the relative importance of each of these character- 
istics to satisfaction level. 

Job Payoff , A mean of three items which ask hov7 
true it is that the job is steady, pays well, and 
offers an opportunity for advancement. 

Job Challenge, . This measure is a difference score 
between means for two sets of measures, providing a 
balanced scale. The set of items with positive social 
desirability includes: the job provides a chance to 
learn new things, get ahead, and use skills I already 
have. The set of items with negative social desirability 
includes: the job does NOT require me to learn new 
things, take a lot of responsibility, or work too hardc 

Job Heaningf ulness . This concept refers to the 
intrinsic rewards provided by the job itself. The 
four ingredients ask how meaningful is the work, how 
interesting is the job, how often interest is high 
enough to do more than required, and how important 
the things being learned on the job are for later 
life. 
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Job Autonomy . The ten items in this index ask about 
the autonomy an individual has in determining how the job 
is carried out. Half of the items ask whether the 
individual schedules his own work, sets his own pace, 
etc. The remaining items ask whether someone else 
organizes or checks the work and sets deadlines. 

Supervisor Warmth . This index captures some of the 
personal qualities of the supervisor; how friendly he 
is, whether he talks down to workers, loses his temper, 
listens to problems. 

Supervisor Talk . This index characterizes tl e 
frequency of interaction between the worker and his 
supervisor. 

All of the above dimensions were correlated with the two 
measures of job satisfaction. Table 6-5 shows the results. Mean- 
ingfulness shows the highest correlation with Job Fit, r^ = .63; 
Challenge and Payoff are close behind. (Incidentally, actual wages 
correlate only _r = .10 with satisfaction.) l-^ile measurement 
issues keep us from comparing the relative strengths of each 
dimension too precisely, it does appear clear that both the 
extrinsic and intrinsic aspects of a job are important factors 
associated with job satisfaction. 

These correlations are fairly large, and they are consistently 
in the directions which one would hypothesize in advance — higher 
levels of payoff, challenge, meaningf ulness , and autonomy are all 
associated with higher levels of job satisfaction. But the measures 
of job characteristics and satisfaction are all subjective ratings, 
and thus subject to question. Do ratings of autonomy or challenge 
really have anything to do with objective job characteristics, or 
do they simply reflect other ways of saying that one is satisfied 
with his job? Ideally, one would set out to answer such a ques- 
tion by comparing the subjective ratings with objective information 
about each job. Our present data do not include such objective 
measures of job characteristics > but they do permit a classification 
according to type of job; and that gives us some leverage in deal- 
ing with the question raised above. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that there are some differences 
in challenge, autonomy, and perhaps the other dimensions when one 
contrasts the average "laborer'* with the average individual in a 
sales or managerial position. To be sure, there are many kinds of 
laborer jobs and many kinds of managerial jobs; and some laborers 
might, in the eyes of an "objective** observer, experience more 
challenge or autonomy than some in managerial roles. But it still 




TABLE 6-5 

Ratings of Job Dimensions Correlated with Job Satisfaction 

Job Dimension 

1 . Payoff 

2. Challenge 

3. Meaningfulness 

4. Autonomy 

5. Supervisory characteristics 

a. warmth 

b. talk 

5529 ~ 

* The following 95 percent confidence intervals may be helpful in 
interpreting the correlations. CI(r=.63) = .57-. 69; CI(r=.48) = .40-. 55. 
Fisher's z-test was used for the calculations. 

TABLE 6-6 

Predicting to Ratings of Job Dimensions From Type of Job 



Job Type predicted to: Eta 

1. Payoff .29 

2. Challenge .39 

3. Meaningfulness .40 

4. Autonomy .36 

5. Supervisory characteristics 

a. warmth .28 

b. talk .29 

6. Job Fit .30 



5530 

Job Type is a 12-category predictor. An eta corresponding to a sig- 
nificant F (p<.05) is .22 for a simple random sample with N=400 and 
.33 for a clustered sample with a design effect of 2.3. 



P-M r 
with Job Fit* 

.48 
.53 
.63 
.34 

.21 
.28 



P-M r 
with single-item 
job satisfaction* 

.44 
.45 
.56 
.29 

.18 
.25 
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seems reasonable to suppose that there are^ on the average, dif- 
ferences between such types of jobs. And if this supposition is 
correct, then we should expect to find that valid ratings of chal 
lenge, autonomy, and the like will show differences from one job 
type to another. 

Table 6-6 presents the relevant data, \flien we classify our 
respondents according to job type in a one-way analysis of 
variance, the eta values for job characteristics range from .28 t 
.40. In other words, we can account for between eight and 16 per 
cent of the variance in these job ratings simply by knowing job 
type. (Further, it seems reasonable to suppose that if oi r 
categorization of job type were more precise — and our sample 
large enough to warrant the more detailed classification — the 
proportion of explained variance might increase appreciably.) 

The differences among job types are generally quite in line 
with our expectations. Managerial jobs are among the highest in 
rated satisfaction, meaningf ulness , challenge , autonomy , and pay- 
off , while laborer jobs average at the bottom of each of these 
scales. The mean ratings for these and other job types can be 
observed in Figure 6-3. The different job types have been arranged 
across the figure according to their satisfaction ratings — jobs 
with the highest mean satisfaction scores are on the left, and 
.^those with lowest ratings are on the right. Note that the trend 
lines for most of the job characteristics follow the same sort of 
downward slope as is shown for satisfaction. The average ratings 
for meaningf ulness smoothly parallel those for satisfaction. 
(Indeed, the correlation between mea n satisfaction and mean mean- 
ingfulness across the 12 job types is .94). The others are net 
quite so smooth, but the association with satisfaction is still 
quite strong (correlations of means ranging from .72 to .83), 
except for the dimension of supervisory warmth (correlation of 
means = , 53) . 

The results of the analyses outlined above give us some 
increased confidence in our subjective measures of job charactei;- 
istics, for we have found them to be related meaningfully to broa 
job type. On the other hand, we must be clear as to what these 
relationships do and do not mean. There probably remains much 
"subjectivity" and "bias" in individuals' ratings of their job 
characteristics. Moreover, there is also a good deal of real 
variation in job characteristics within each of the job types, an 
the differences in such characteristics are likely to be linked t 
satisfaction at least some of the time. More extensive measures 
and samples than our present ones will be needed to do a thorough 
job of assessing the validity of ratings of job characteristics, 
and determining the extent to which such characteristics are 
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FIGURE 6-3 

Ratings of Job Dimensions and Job Satisfaction by Job Type 
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liaked to job type. But the present exercise suggests at the very 
least that there is mor^ than '*mere subjectivity" in such ratings. 
More importantly, these analyses show that job characteristics do 
make a difference in the satisfaction a young man derives from his 
work experience. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW AND QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS RELATED TO JOB ATTITUDES AND 
JOB ATTAINMENT FROM THE YOUTH IN TRANSITION STUDY 

TIME 4 
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SECTION F — 



R IS PRESENTLY EMPLOYED 



Do you presently work at more than one job? 

( ) YES ~ ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ABOUT THE JOB THAT IS MOST 

IMPORTANT TO R; THAT WILL USUALLY BE THE JOB HE SP1:;NDS THE 
MOST TIME ON 

( ) NO 

What kind of work do you do? (PROBE IF NECESSARY: Tell me a little 
more about this job) 



F2a. In what kind of business or industry is this job? 



All things considered, how satisfied are you with your work experience 
on your present job? (SHOW R CARD F3) 

( ) 1 VERY SATISFIED 

( ) 2 QUITE SATISFIED 

( ) 3 SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

( ) 4 NOT VERY SATISFIED 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL SATISFIED 

F3a. IThat kinds of things have led you to feel that way? 



About how many hours a week do you work on this job? 
________ HOURS PER WEEK 

Taking into account the amount of overtime you might average per week, 
how much are you earning on this job per week before taxes or other 
deductions are made by your employer? 

$ PER WEEK 



When did you enter this job? (MONTH, YEAR) 
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F7, How did you find ou about this job? 



F8. We are interested in finding out what things young men do to try to find 
a job. Tell me how many of these things you did while job-hunting. 
(READ LIST ONE AT A TIME; CHECK EACH THING R SAYS HE DID) 

( ) a. Checked with school employment service (or counselor) 

( ) b. Checked with local or state public employment office or 
Youth Opportunity Center 

( ) c. Checked with private employment agency 

( ) d. Checked directly with epployers 

( ) e . Placed or answered newspaper ads 

( ) f. Checked with friends or relatives 

( ) g. Did you do other things? (SPECIFY) 



F9 . How much security is there on your job? Do you think you can stay on 
this job as long as you like, or might you get laid off? 



FIO. What are the things you like about your job? 



Fll. What are the things you dislike about your job? 



F12. Have you any idea how long you'll stay on this job? 



( 




) YES 



( ) NO — (TURN TO PAGE 21, F13) 



F12a. How long? 



(NUMBER OF MONTHS) 
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SECTION J 

( ) R IS CURRENTLY SERVING IN THE MILITARY RILL-TTML: SAY 



4 



One of the things we're interested in studying is the way 
inilitary service fits in with the needs of young men your age. 
;he -~ext questions each have three parts: the first part asks 
abouu some need you might have; the second part asks about your 
job in the military; and the third part asks how your job in 
the military meets your need. The questions about your job 
refer to ^ ^. r military work . 

(INTE:-V"IEWER: USE PERSON AND JOB. QUESTIONS FOR EACH ITEM) 



) R IS CURRENTLY WORKING AND WAS NOT PRIMARILY A STUDENT LAST TERM: 
SAY ~ 



One of the things we're interested in studying is the way a 
job fits in with the needs of young men your age. The next ques- 
tions each have three parts: the first part asks about some need 
you might have; the second part asks about your job; the third 
part asks how well your job meets your need. 

(INTERVIEWER: USE PERSON AND JOB QUESTIONS FOR EACH ITEM) 



) R SPENT LAST TERM IN _SCHOOL, K^J) IS NOT PRESENTLY IN A 'TFRi^-tANENT" 
JOB (PROBABLY BECAUSE HE IS GOING BACK TO SCHOOL IN THE FALL) i SAY — 



One of the things we're studying is the way school (or college) 
fits in with the needs of young men your age. The next questions 
each have three pares: the first part asks about some need you 
might have; the second part asks about your school; and the third 
part asks how well your school meets (met) your need. 

(INTERVIEWER: USE PERSON AND SCHOOL QUESTIONS FOR EACH ITEM) 



( ) 



4- 



R SPENT LAST TERM IN SCHOOL , BUT IS NOW IN A '^PERMANENT'* JOB, AND 
IS NOT PLANNING TO RETURN TO SCHOOL FULL-TIME IN THE FALL: SAY — 



One of the things \7e're studying is the v/ay schools and jobs 
fit in with the needs of young men your age. The next questions 
each have several parts: the first part asks about some neea you 
might have; the second part asks about your school; the third 
part asks how well the school meets (met) your need. Then some of 
the same questions are asked about your job and how well the job 
meets your need. 

(INTERVT^EWER: use ALL QUESTIONS FOR EACH ITEM) 



( ) R IS CURRENTLY NOT WORKING AT ALL AND DID NOT SPEND LAST TERM IN 
SCHOOL: SAY — 
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The next questions ask about some needs that young men your 
age may have, 

(INTERVIEWER: USE ONLY THE PERSON QUESTIONS FOR EACH ITEM. YOU 
MAY HAVE TO EXPLAIN WHY YOU^ RE NOT USING THE BOTTOM PARTS OF THE 
CARD, 

___ 



(SHOW R CARD J1-J3) In answering these questions, I'd like you to use 
the answers on this card; I'll show you how this works in just a moment. 



Jl. 



:2: 
o 

CO 



The first questions are about beinp independent — that is, having 
a lot of freedom to decide what you will do; and not having people 
watching over you and telling you what to do. 



Jla. 



Jib. 



Compared with others your age, how important is it for you 

to be indepc-.^dent? (Pick your answer from Part A on the card.) 



( 



1 MU( . MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



How much has your school given you a chance to be independent? 
(Pick your answer from Part B.) 



c 
c 

u 

CO 



Jlc, 



Jld, 



1 VERY MUCH 

2 QUITE A BIT 

3 SOME 

4 A LITTLE 

5 NOT AT ALL 



Now, how has the amount of independence you've had in school 
fit in with what you want — is it just about right, or not 
enough, or too much? (Pick your answer from Part C.) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



1 TOG MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 



How much does your job give you a chance to be independent? 
(Pick your answer from Part B.) 



o 



Jle. 



( 



( 



1 VERY MUCH 

2 QUITE A BIT 

3 SOME 

4 A LITTLE 

3 NOT AT ALL 



Now, how does the amount of independence you have in your job 
fit in with what you want — is it ji^st about right, or not 
enough, or too much? (Pick your answer from Part C.) 
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1 

3 
4 
5 



TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
A LITTLE TOO MUCH 
JUST ABOUT RIGHT 
NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
127 



QUESTIONS J2 - J8 follow the same format as Jl. The different stems 
are listed below. 



J2, The next questions are about achieving success — doing things 
that are challenging; winning in competition with others; try- 
ing to reach difficult goals. 

J3. The next questions are about spending time with friends — 
being together and enjoying each other's company. 

Now we have some sets of questions that are just like the ones we've 
been doing> except one more question is asked* We use another card 
for these, but it works just about the same way. 

J4. People feel differently about doing things where they risk fail- 
ing. Compared with others your age, how important is it for you 
to avoid doing things where you might fail? 

(In addition to asking whether the job provider; a chance to 
do things where he might fail, an item asked how much the 
job actually requires him to do things where he might fail.) 

J5. The next questions are about self -improvement — learning new 

things; doing better than you have been able to do in the past. 

J6. The next questions are just a bit different. Instead of asking 
about improving yourself, these questions are about doing things 
you're already good at — this means doing the things you have 
learned how to do well and enjoy doing; being able to use the 
skills and abilities that you already have. 

J7. The next questions are about several abilities and how much 

you use them. We use another answer card for these questions, 
but it still works the same way. The first questions are about 
intelligence — having a quick mind; catching on to things fast. 

a. How intelligent do you think you are, compared with others 
your age? 

b. Compared with others your age, how important is it to you 
to be able to use your intelligence? 

J8. The next questions are about being a good reader — reading 
quickly without making mistakes; reading difficult books. 



Part A 

These next questions about your "work" refer 
to the kind of work you do mostly. If you are o 

holding a full-time (or nearly full-time) job, ^ ^ 

that is the "work" we want to know about. If m d 

you are mostly a student, we want to know about 5 ^ cd 

your student work — not a part-time job or a 1^ ^ ^ ^ u 

summer iob. If you are in military service, u b ^ 

consider this your job. cn c ^ o 

o <v 0) -a o 

E .U E rH > 

(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) < ^ 

(1) (2) (3) (^) (5) 

(3:A6) 146. It is up to me to schedule my own work Q Q '~*] f~] 

(3:A7) 147. I can do my work whenever I want, so long as I get 

it done □□□□□ 

(3:48) 148. I feel like I am a slave to routine □□□□□ 

(3:49) 149. When I work at something, I can set my cwn pace. . . I j I | [~] I I \~\ 

(3:50) 150. I have a lot of Influence over the nature of my 

work □ □ □ □ LI 

(3:51) 151. It is up to me to decide how to do my work CD Q CH Q LJ 

(3:52) 152. My work is organized by others □ □ □ □ □ 

(3:53) 153. My deadline's are spt by orhpr.*:; [j Q Q) Q [_j 

(3:54) 154. My work is closely checked by others [J Q] 

(3:55) 155. I am told exactly how to do my work [H IZ] IZl D [H 
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Part C 



PART C 



The next questions are about the kind of job vou would like to have. 
Different people want different things from a job. Some of the tilings 
that might be important £.re listed below. Please read each of the thm^^s 
on the list, then check the box that tells how important this th inn would 
be to you. 

Don't just check Very Important for everythin^^. Try to think what 
things really matter to you, and what things really aren't that important. 

(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) How important 

this for you? 

u 
C 





4-1 








c 








<^ 






c 










u 




c 




O 


n 


rz 


u 








o 


B 




u 


p- 


•H 


a) 


c 


E 






c 


•H 


>, 


■u 


B 








•H 


>> 


4J 






U 


OJ 












O 


> 




< 





(1) (2)(3) (4) 



(5:16) 


1. 


A 


job 


where there's no one to boss me on the work . , 






,. 


If' 




(5:17) 


2. 


A 


job 


that is steady, no chance of being laid of f » . 




f ! 


□ 






(5:18) 






job 


where I can l^^am npw rhinps, learn new skills, 




i i 








(5:19) 


4. 


A 


job 






LI 




^^ 




(5:20) 


5. 


A 












IZ 


(5:21) 


6. 


A 


job 






□ 


i 1 




i' ^ 


(5:22) 


7. 


A 


job 


where I don't have to take a lot of responsibility. . . 


□ 


G 






(5:23) 


8. 


A job 
do. 


that leaves me a lot of free time to do what I 


want to 




□ 


□ 


r 


(5:24) 


9. 


A 


job 






□ 


□ 


□ 




(5:25) 


10. 


A 


job 


that my friends think a lot of — has class . . 




n 


□ 


n 


□ 


(5:26) 


11. 


A job 
thing: 


that uses my skill and abilities ~- lets me do 


the 


n 


ij 


n 




(5:27) 


12. 


A job 


that has nice friendly people to work with. . , 




□ 


i J 


□ 




(5: 28) 


13. 


1 

t\ 


job 


ti: at doesn't make mc iccrn a lot of nev; i.hiu^i=, 




Lj 
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Part H 



PART H. 

(8:22) 1. Which of the following best de scribes your present situation? 

D Working on a job that is not just a ^^sumiiier job** 

D (2) Full-time in military service 

□ (3) Neither of the above — PLEASE CHECK WITH THE INTERVIEWER TO 

SEE IF YOU SHOULD SKIP THIS SECTION! 

Here are some questions about your job and your supervisor (s) . \^ien 
answering these questions consider your supervisor the person who directs 
you Ou your work, the person who is your inmiedi^te boss on the job. (If 
you have more than one job, answer these questions for your ip^st important 
job.) If you are in military service, consider your supervisor the person 
who would be most like your immediate boss on a civilian job. 



(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



2. How often is your supervisor friendly and easy 

to approach? □□□□□ 

(8:24) 3. How often does your supervisor lose his temper? ■ ■ '01 if I [ in 

(8:25) 4. How often can your supervisor get the best from 

people without nagging or threatening? Q] Q Q Q Q 

(8:26) 5, How often does your supervisor "talk down" to 

workers, »and act as if they don't know anything?. • • D Cj [D D 

(8:27) 6. How often is your supervisor willing to listen 

to problems and help find solutions? Q Q Q Q 

(8:28) 7, How often does your supervisor encourage extra 

effort from workers? □ □ □ □ □ 

(8:29) 8. How often does your supervisor ask neoplp m work 

together on things in groups or as a team? D C] D CZI CU 

(8:30) 9- How often do you feel that the work you are assigned 

on your job is meaningful and important? I~l Fl I If"! 
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Part H 



(8:31) 10. How often do you talk privately with your supervisor about work 
(even if it is just for a few minutes)? 

n (1) Nearly every day 

I I (2) About once or twice a week 

n (3) About once or twice a month 

□ (4) A few times a year 

Q (5) Never 



(8:32) 11. How often do you have a private talk with your supervisor about 
other things than work? 

I I (1) Nearly every day 

D (2) About once or twice a week 

[ 1 (3) About once or twice a month 

n (A) A few times a year 

□ (5) Never 



(8:33) 12. When you talk privately with your supervisor, how often is it the 
supervisor's idea to have the talk? 

O (1) It is always the supervisor's idea 

[ ! (2) It is usually the supervisor's idef* 

0 (3) It is the supervisor's idea about half of the time 
□ (4) It Is usually my idea 

1 I (5) It is always my idea 

(8:34) 13. Does your supervisor give you positive suggestions about your 
work, or just make negative criticisms? 

( ) (1) Almost always just negative criticisms 

I I (2) Usually just negative criticisms 

Q (3) Sometimes positive suggestions, sometimes negative criticisms 

[ I (4) Usually positive suggestions 

Q (5) Almost always positive suggestions 
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(8:35) 14. How often do you get a chance to work with a supervisor in planning 
what your work will be — like what you will be doing, or how you 
should do it? 

[ I (1) Almost always 

□ (2) Often 

□ (3) Sometimes 

□ (A) Seldom 

□ (5) Never 

(8:36) 15. Would you like a chance to do more of this? 

□ (1) Yes 

□ (2) No 

(8:37) 15. How interesting is your job to you? 

I I (1) Very exciting and stimulating 
[ I (2) Quite interesting 
I I (3) Fairly interesting 

□ (4) Slightly dull 
I i (5) Very dull 

(8:38) 17. How often are you interested enough to do more work than your job requires: 

□ (1) Most of the time 

□ (2) Often 

Q (3) Sometimes 

□ (4) Hardly ever 

□ (5) Never 

(8:39) 18. How important do you think the things you are learning in your job are 
going to be for your later life? 

I I (1) Very important 

Q (2) Quite important 

Q (3) Fairly important 

lH (4) oiightly impoLlanL 

[ I (5) Not at all important 
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How well do each of the following stdlements 
describe you and your job experiences? 

(8:40) 19. Having a job like this makes me f^^el more 

like an adult ' 

(8:41) 20. My job gets in the way of other things I enjoy. . . 

(8:A2) 21. What I have learned in high school helps me do 

better on my job 

(8:A3) 22. Having this job gives me higher status among 

my friends 

(8:A4) 23. I could do my present job just as well without 

any high school education 

(8:45) 24. My job gives me a good chance to leajrn new 

things and improve myself - 



(8:46) 25. Did anyone in che high school you aLlenueu help you io get your 
present job? 

□ (1) No 

n (2) Yes, I got a little help from people at school 
rn (3) Yes, I got a lot of help from people at school 

(8:47) 26. Do you think you would have gotten this job if people at your high 
school had' not helped you? 

(1) Yes, I'm sure I would have gotten it anyway 

|~| (2) ^1 probably would have gotten it anyway 

(3) I probably would not have gotten it 

rj (^) No, I'm sure I would not have gotten my job if 
the people at school had noc helped me 
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<U O n 

> LQ 

(1) (2) (3) 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ n 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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In an earlier section, we asked you some questions about the kind of job 
you'd like to have. Here are some questions about your present job — how 
true is each of the following statements for the j ob you have now ? 



(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) How true is this for 

your present job? 









0) 








D 








u 
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4-1 




0) 


M 
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4-1 


r— 1 


0) 


U 




r— 1 
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4-1 


4-1 




4-1 


i-J 


CU 




U 








0) 


rH 


4-1 


0) 


Jul 




o 


> 


a. 


< 





(1)(2)(3)(4) 



(8: 


48) 


27. 








• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


49) 


28. 


It is steady, no chance of being laid off . . 






• □ 


□ 




(8: 


50) 


29. 


I can learn new things, learn new skills. . . 






• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


51) 


30. 








• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(Rr 




31, 








• □ 


□ 


□ Ll 


(8: 


53) 


32. 








• □ 


n 


□ □ 


(8: 


54) 


33. 


I don't have to take a lot of responsibility. 






■ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


55) 


34. 


It leaves me a lot of free time to do what I 


want 


to do . 


• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


56) 


35. 








• □ 


□ 




(8: 


57) 


36. 


It is a job that my friends think a lot of — 


- has 


class . 


• □ 


□ 


n n 


(8: 


58) 


37. 


It uses my skill and abilities — lets me do 


the 


things 


• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


59) 


38. 


There are nice friendly people to work with 






• □ 


□ 


□ □ 


(8: 


60) 


39. 


It doesn't make me learn a lot of new things, 






• □ 


□ 


□ n 



NOW TURN TO PAGE 51 AND READ THE INSTRUCTIONS 
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APPENDIX B 



OCCUPATION RECODES 
(DUNCAN, SIEGEL, FOLK) 



For analytic purposes, it was useful to convert the job attained 
into a code which had an underlying ordinal scale denoting a range 
of quality, status, or prestige. Three different recodings were tried, 
two of them status codings. One is the well-established Duncan scale 
of socioeconomic status based primarily on average income and educa- 
tion of those working in the occupation in 1950 (Reiss, 1961), This 
will be referred to as simply the Duncan scale. It takes on values 
from 01 to 99, with the higher scores implying higher socioeconomic 
status for the job. Table B-1 gives examples of occupations for 
various levels of Duncan status. 

The second scale was developed by Paul Siegel, and is a measure 
of the prestige of an occupation in the eyes of the American public. 
There are no explicit connections to income or education. The scale 
was developed using a number of surveys conducted during the 1960s. 
Briefly, the procedure involved asking respondents to put a card with 
an occupational title on it "in the box at the top of the ladder if 
you think that occupation has the highest possible social standing. 
Put it in the box at the bottom of the ladder if you think it has 
the lowest possible social standing. If it belongs somewhere in be- 
tween, just put it in the box that matches the social standing of 
the occupation." (Siegel, 1971, p, 11-13) This procedure and some 
standardizing of the scores across surveys resulted in a scale with 
values from 1 to 99. Again, the highest values correspond to the 
occupations with the highest prestige, 

A third, and somewhat different, classification of occupations 
was developed in 1972 by Hugh Folk at the University of Illinois, 
It is a rating of the "degree of careerness" of an occupation as 
measured by the "gross survival rate" (GSR). The GSR for a specific 
occupation is the ratio of employment in the occupation for a speci- 
fic age-color-sex group in 1960 to employment in the occupation for 
the same cohort in 1950. Moro. specifically, the GSR for 15-19 year 
old members of a given occupation is the nuthber of 25-29 year olds in 
that occupation in 1960 divided by the number of 15-19 year old mem- 
bers in 1950, Thus, a high score (greater than one) suggests a career- 
type job, since such a number describes an occupation filled primarily 
by older people. On the other hand, a score of less than one (0.0 to 
0,99) suggests that the job is filled mostly by young people and can 
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TABLE B-1 



Examples of Occupations in Selected Duncan Categories 
for Those Employed Full -Time At Time 4 



Duncan 

Range Frequency Occupations'^ 

2-5 12 laborer, sawmill (6) laborer, railroad and 

railway express (2) 



6-9 47 oper., furniture (3) 

janitor (4) 

laborer, blast furnace 

steel works (4) 
laborer, construction (9) 



oper. .footwear (3) 

farm laborer (7) 

laborer, meat products (4) 

warehousemen (3) 



10 - 13 



33 



oper., primary iron and 

steel industry (3) 
gardener (4) 
kitchen worker (4) 



hospital, institutional 

attendant (4) 
laborer, wholesale, 

retail trade (7) 



14 - 15 



42 



farmers (owner) (3) 
cook (6) 



truck and tractor 

driver (19) 
laborer, electric machine, 

equipment and supplies (3) 



16 - 17 



40 



painter, construction 
and maintenance (3) 

oper., paperboard 
containers, boxes (3) 



oper., fabricated structure 

metal products (3) 
assembler (12) 



carpenters (6) 

automobile mechanic, 
repairman (12) 

painter, excluding 
construction and 
maintenance (4) 



attendant, auto service 

and parking (9) 
oper. , pul p, paper and 

paperboard mill s (3) 
oper. 5 construction 

(non-manufacturing) (9) 
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TABLE B-1 (cont.) 



Duncan 
Range 



Frequency 



Occupations 



20 - 23 



34 



shipping and receiving 

clerk (13) 
oper., transportation 

excluding railroad (3) 



cabinet makers (3) 



24 - 27 



25 



mechanic or repairman, not 
elsewhere classified (7) 
oper.» electric machines (9) 



welder, flame cutters (4) 



28 - 35 



35 



machinist (3) 
metalworking trades (3) 
deliverymen and route- 
men (4) 



plumbers and pipefitters (3) 
meatcutters, excluding 

slaughter and packing 

house (6) 



36 - 39 



21 



manager, proprieter, 
eating and drinking 
places (3) 



sales, retail trade (13) 



40 - 47 



43 



oper., office machines (4) 
electrician (5) 



clerical and kindred 

workers (20) 
machinists and toolmakers (5) 



48 - 51 



26 



surveyors (3) 
tool and die makers 
and setters (3) 



linemen, servicemen, 
telegraph, telephone 
and power (14) 



52 



21 
3 



testing technician (4) 
not classified 

TOTAL (employed >34 hours per week) 



* Specific occupations were noted where there were more than two 
respondents in the same occupation. The number in the job are 
noted in parentheses. 

oper. = operative 
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be thought of as a youth job. An example of a youth job is "usher 
in a movie house"; its score is 0.04 for white males. 

Table B-2 shows the rating of five different occupations using 
each of these recodiag schemes. Note under the Folk rtcodes that 
there are different scores for whites and non-wliifes (blacks, for the 
most part). The much higher score for non-white clerical and sales 
workers, for example, indicates that these kinds of jobs are much 
irore rare for young blacks than for young whites. In assigning a 
Folk score to a respondent, his race was noted first; then the code 
for his occupation assigned from the appropriate table (white/non- 
white) . 

The reason for developing these measures of attainment was to 
use them as dependent variables in a series of analyses which look 
for antecedents of attainment among a host of predictors including 
intelligence, family background, school performance, and job atti- 
tudes. A large amount cf staff time was spent acquiring the Siegel 
and Folk codes and adding the appropriate codes to each respondent's 
file. Both of these conversions seemed in theory to provide the type 
of criterion that was needed. The Siegel prestige code seemed pro- 
mising because it was constructed from data that 'vere much more recent 
than that used to build the Duncan scale. Tlie Folk code — "degree 
of careerness" of a job — had strong conceptual appeal. If a youth 
secures a job held by very few adults, then he hasn^t done as well 
in the job market as a young man who gains entry into an occupation 
that is heavily populated with those much older than himself. Despite 
their apparent attractiveness, these scales did little for us empir- 
ically. Only the Duncan showed an orderly relationship with any of 
the predictors we used. Some of the relevant data are displayed in 
Table B-3. 

We were unable to discover why the Siegel code does not work; 
for the Folk code, tv^c possibilities exist. One, the Folk recode 
table provides GSR iaJ.ices for 104 occupations; for the remainder, 
average scores are provided for 10 major Census classifications of 
occupation. It may well be that this scale does not distinguish 
sufficiently within entry jobs such as those which a youth sample 
would enter. For example, 53 out of 413 respondents who were in 
craftsman type jobs had to be given the same mean score for the en- 
tire craftsman category, because their specific occupation did not 
have a unique GSR score. A second problem with the Folk code con- 
cerns its mathematical properties. "Youth jobs" can be thought of 
as all those occupations where the GSR index is a number between zero 
and one, while "adult jobs" have an index score between one and in- 
finity (with a practical limit of 25) . The resulting distribution 
violates most of the assumptions underlying any of the statistical 
methods used by the authors. If these limitations in the Folk code 
could be remedied, we continue to think that it would be a good cri- 
terion for job attainment in samples of young people. 
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TABLE B-3 



Job Attainment and Satisfaction Related to Selected Characteristics of 
The Respondent, His Family, and His Community 
(Product-Moment Correlation)* 



Variable 


5IEGEL 


DUNCAN 


FOLK 


FOLKLOG 


4IF5 


4IF3 


T4 JOB 


T4 JOB 


T4 JOB 


T4 JOB 


EARN/WK 


JOB SAT 


URBANICITY 


. C ^0 ? 


. 2C ^5 


• U6C0 


• 1 0 2 7 


.03 5 7 


. 0265 




( ^2C) 


(^77) 


(413) 


( 1^) 


(^^23) 




AGE 


. CI '^''^ 


.0410 


- . 0 s ^ <^ 


- . 0 S 6 S 


- . 0 1 1) T 


-.01 A A. 




(422) 


(^2U 




{•^08) 


( A 1 7 ) 


( 4 1 • } 


^ t J f in ^ 1 1 

CHURCH 




- . J6 34 


- . 1 2 V H 


- . 09 7 7 


- . 72 9 


i ' . ' ' ! 


ATTENDANCE 1 


( "591 ) 


( B'^O) 


( 377) 


( 377) 


( 3 'i^) 


( J ^ ) 


SERIOUSNESS 


. Ol^ S 


. 0 r V - 


' . 01 Ct^ 


- . 0 0 C) ^< 


- ) 1 J 


. 1 / i ? 


OF DELINQ 1 




(^C7 ) 


( 3^3) 


( 3^3) 


( 4 0^1 ) 


I -^f <J f ) 


SERIOUSNESS 


■ O^'-f.^ i 


.02 ?2 


. 0 1 




. U 2 ^\ 




OF DELINQ 4 


i ^Zhl 


ti25 1 


(411) 


(^•11) 


(421 ) 


{ - 2 ^ 1 


FREQ OF 


. C 7 7 "> 


* 11 ^ 


. 0 1 fi 0 


.0233 


. ] '^ 3 


• ( I " ^ 


DELINQ 1 


< 40^^ ) 


(4C7) 


( 393) 


( 3 v3l 


(4 '> ) 


( '-i • ■ 1 


FREQ OF 


. « 031 ^ 




. Jc!0 


. C 2 0 


. 0 2 




DELINQ 4 




< 1 


(^11) 


( 1 


( 4 ?. 1 ) 


( A 2 *» ) 


DR0P0UT=1 ; 


- . cor 


. Ii»C^ 


.01)1 


- . 0 3 C 


- . 1072 


> '1: *i 7 


GRADUATE=2 




( 427) 


(413) 


(413) 


(423) 


( ♦ 7 "i ^ 


HELD BACK A 


• 04 C S 


n '* o c 




. rj.>^5 






GRADE? "IV, 5N 


i 423) 


( 4 7 5 


( ^ L 3 ) 


; - i " ) 




'. < *^ 1 


SCHOOL 


• 1783 


. 170*= 


. 08CO 








GRADES 1 


( 4 27 ^ 


( ^26) 


(412) 


( 4 ] ^' ) 


/! A 2 .-r ) 




SCHOOL 


. .J72l> 




* 1 J 9: 




.02 74 




GRADES 2 


( 402 ) 


(401) 


( 3 F ) 


( 3;,^] 


( 3 ■■ 7 ) 


( l ' .• 1 


SCHOOL 


. i4l S 


.C62^ 


. I ?37 


.C7^-S 


-.0513 


0 'Jt) 


GRADES 3 


( 353 ) 


( ^5?) 


( ::>40) 


l3^o] ■ 


( 34-) 




QUICK TEST 


. n96 


.1:366 


. 024^ 






. ( / . 


OF INTELL. 


(428) 


(427) 


( 41 1 


( 41 ^) 


(423 ) 




GATB-J TEST 


' .MO 2 


.2? 1^2 


. CO^J 


-.0^2 7 






OF INTELL. 


( 428) 


(427) 


(41-) 


( A 1 3 » , 


(4^3) 


o) 


GATES READING 


• 1071 








. I2?.fe 




TEST 


( 428) 


( A 7 > 


( 413) 


( A 1 3 ) 


(423) 


( 2 ' ^ ) 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


* 14? 


.2164 




.03S^ 


.0 J/H 


. 0 C 


LEVEL 


(4 14 ) 


(^13) 


' ^00) 


(400) 


(^09 < 


( 1 : J 



*NOTE: For N=400 r 05=-10. Design effect reduces the effective N to T74, for which 
2^.05=-'J5. (See Chapter 5. ) 

**l=Very satisfied, 5=Not at all satisfied. (See Chapter 6."- 
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FOR UNSK LAB 




. . — • U H 


^ z / 
- . ^ 

(426? 


- • U 1 4 \' 
(4121 


0 ^• S ^ 
(^12) 


- • *\ 1 

(^♦.^21 


*" . 0 • * t » ' 

(•^2 '4 ) 


rniiwTV* iJAPrc 
LUUNJT; MMubo 

FOR UNSK LAB 




~ 4 0 P 5 «? 


- • DC 70 

(426) 


- « 01 1 8 
(412) 


- • 0343 
(412) 


• 1 6 rt 
(^22) 


- • U 1 5 2 
(424) 


rAi!WTV» iiMru 
LUUiN 1 T , UNtn** 

PLOYMENT RATE 






o u r o 
- • \J n C r 

( 426 ) 


- • (J p 1 
(412) 


^ • 075 1 

(412) 


- • J J 1 3 
(422) 


• Uh -J 

(424) 


iUtrtL JUb . IM- 
PORT. OF PAY 1 




-•1061 
(^?0J 


■ (419) 


- • C646 
(4:)3) 


- • OA 6 

(405) 


• 009 1 
(415) 


• 0 4 H ■> 
(417) 


iUtML JUd : IM- 
PORT. OF PAY 2 




• 0^0 6 


-•002 2 
(4211 


, 00^6 ... 
(4071 


• 0 J66 

(40 /J 


- • 0 0 5 
(417) 


• 0 ^08 
(419) 


PORT. OF PAV 3 




• 032 ^ 


- • C 9 

(419) 


• 01 35 
(^*05) 


^ * 01 3 7 
( 4U3) 


- • 03 H4 
(4 15) 


• 046 
(417) 


iULML uUd. iri- 

PORT. OF PAY 4 




A ft A 

" (^23) 


• I i ^ ^ 

(422) 


n u *7 
— # U ^ / 6 

(4CR) 


- • 0939 
(^08) 


„- * 0 3bO 
14 18) 


(420) 


iULML JUD. in- 

PORT, OF CHALL. 


1 


1 "7 ; 

• J .7 f 'J 

( : 


(4 15) 


(401) 


• /. >^ 
( 401 ) 


• U 6 0 *t 

(411) 


• 0 i '1 
(413 ) 


Tnrfll IAD • TM 

iUtAL JUd. in- 
PORT. OF CHALL, 


2 


1 1 ji 


• i / ^ :i 
(4111 


m 0 ( 

(39f^l 


• 0>'55 
( ?9H| 


• J f t. J 

(407) 


(40^) 


lUtAL JUd. In- 
PORT. OF CHALL. 


3 


• C 6 7 6 
(AO'S) 


1 n 7 ■? 

• i U A Z 

(404) 


( 3^0) 


— • 0 0 5 

( ^-^0) 


• U ^ C- i 
(^OJ) 


• U I' 1 :> 

(^'Oi) 


T ntr fti inD . t m 
iUtAL JUb: IM- 
PORT, OF CHALL. 


4 


. . • 1 ' L 
(410) 


• 1 b C H 
. (^09) 


• 0 7 7 5 
( 396) 


• 0^33 
(?^">6) 


14 J5) 


r'l ■ "» 
• J W i- 

(-■*C7) 


41 rb LARMNtaS 
T4 JOB 




• 0*^ 9 "J 
( A23) 


• u ? 2 8 
(4 23) 


• 0543 


• 12 0") 
( H C ) 


1 # C u 0 u 

( 2 3 ) 


( '^2.:i 


bItbLL RATING 
OF T4 JOB 




. I • 00 0 3 


• 7 2 0 0 

( / . -> -f \ 

* -r f_ 1 f 


.. •6123 
(413) 


• 6 3 5 vS 
< 4 1 3 ) . 


• 

( A 2 ^ 1 


- • i V I r 

( 4 2 i ) 


OF T4 JOB 




• 7 ;? 3 0 
(4271 


1 #0000 
<4?7) 


• 5 4 2 0 
(413) 


* 4- 3 6 
( 413 1 


• 0 7 2 8 
( 423 ) 


(425) 


rULK KAIlNu 
OF 14 JOB 




_ » M /I 
(413) 


, S 4 2 0 

1413) 


1 • 0000 . 
(413) 


♦ Bl rf7 
(413) 


• 0 5 4 3 


(411) 


Cl l/l f\C' D ATT Mr* 

OF T4 JOB 




» ^. 3 b 
(413) 


• 36 

(413) 


• ol n7 
(413) 


1 • 00 OU 
(413) 


• 1 2 0 5 

( 409) 


- • u X 

(411 ) 


C T ZCZX D ATTWP 

bl LULL KMI INb 

OF FATHER OCC 




r • 02 I ^ 

( 3^>M 


• 0*3 67 . 
( 3 ^ ^5 ) 


. • U4Mt> 
( 383J 


o c 


- • 0 1 U / 

( ) 


• U 3 ^ i 

{ ? J '» 


FOLK RATING 
OF FATHER OCC 




{ 366) 


. 1S44 
(3o5) 


. 14F.6 
( 354) 


.CJ^54 
(354) 


*^^478 
( 361 ) 


• }f'0 7 

(3^3) 


FOLK LOG RAT 
OF FATHER OCC 




, .0970 
(366) 


• u.^s*^. 

(36b) 


* 124S 
( 354) 


( 3b4) 


• 0^^9 
(361) 


• 01^^ 
< 3 6 3 » 


SIEGEL RATING 
OF ASP OCC 1 




. 11 24 

{ 330) 


(329) 


• 0-332 
( Jl7) 


• C'* 

( ? I 7 ) 


• o 1 6 0 

( ?2^.) 


.07'' • 
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FOLK LOG RAT. 
OF ASP OCC 1 


( 30^ J 


. 1 '.^0? 


( 


• Ol'6o 
( 29 P) 


.o52S 
. (306) 


.1417 

( ?c^n 


SIEGEL RATING 
OF ASP OCC 3 


( 36^ J 


. 1 

( 3631 


. .0l9o 
M ■^^'♦) 


-.05111 

( 354 ) 


- .0986 
(361) 


.1041 
( 362 ) 


DUNCAN RATING 
OF ASP OCC 3 


• 0931 
( 357) 


.ia^7 

(3^16) 


*01 ^7 
( 34 7) 


- - C '.?5 
( ? - 7 \ 


-.0491 
( 354 ) 


. L06S 
( 355) 


FOLK RATING 
OF ASP OCC 3 


• 060 7 
I 349) 


i 343) 


• 001^ 
(339) 


- • o^^^ 

( 3 39 1 


- . 0925 
{ 346 ) 


. I 313 

( 347) 


FOLK LOG RAT. * 
OF ASP OCC 3 






• a 1 c 7 

(339) 


• U044 
( 33^1 


* - . 0596 
( 346 ) 


• 1 165 

( 3 7 ) 


SIEGEL RATING 
OF ASP OCC ^ 


• ? 

5) 


• 14 10 
( 


,0949 
(371) 


.0M7 

(371) 


- .0f)'^2 
(37J3) 


. 1 264 

(3ao) 


FOLK RATING 
OF ASP OCC 4 


. Oh Ml 
( ) 


• lStJ7 


• labS 
( 3'59) 


.101 r 

( ^ U 


- . 1233 
( 3 59 ) 


. 0939 
( 361 ) 


FOLK LOG RAT. 
OF ASP OCC 4 


• ] 

( 36A ) 


• 1 y-i'l 
(363) 


• 2197 
(359) 


(3S9) 


-• 09^5 
(359) 


.0401 
(361) 


SELF ESTEEM 1 


. C31 ~> 
( A26 ) 


.1101 

(425) 


.0139 
(41} ) 


. 3 042 
( ^ 1 i I 


• 059a 
(4^1) 


-.0753 
(423) 


SELF ESTEEM 4 


• 1 1 7 


. 1 7 1 

(42?) 


• O'^vT) 




. 0 0 0 4 

( 4 1 a ) 


1 77:? 
( ^2 J) 


FLEXIBILITY 1 


.-•CH>>- 
[ J 


(415) 


-.0^07 
(407) 


-• C951 
f ^^07) 


-•Ovjll 
(415) 


(^17) 


FLEXIBILITY 4 


( 


- . J 1 ^1 1 
(41H) 


(405) 


-•C90J 

(^05) 


.0056 
(414) 


.1.^2 7 

(4 16) 


TOT NEED SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT 1 


. •05?T 

( ^?6) 


(42^) 


.0^)35 
(411) 


• 0-23 
( 1 1 ) 


• 0732 


• 0 0-^9 
(^23) 


TOT NEED SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT 4 


. 157S 


• 1970 
(4 19) 


. 13 92 
(405) 


. 1 ^SO 

(405) 


• 0-S7 9 
(415) 


• 01-^6 
(417) 


TOT NEED SELF- 
UTILIZATION 1 


-•0063 


.0715 . 
(425) 


..-^0327 
(411) 


-.C''^22 
(4111 


• 0305 
(421 1 


0349 
( 423) 


TOT NEED SELF-. 
UTILIZATION 4 




• 1073 
(421) 


• 0374 
( 407) 


. C^j6 6 
(^07) 


.0591 
(417) 


• 0565 
(419) 


P-E FIT 

DIRECTION 4 


- • ? 1? 7 

i^?.^ ) 


16^? 
(423) 


(409) 


(409) 


-.0317 
(420) 


. 5 95o 

(423 ) 


P-E FIT 

GOODNESS 4 


. lH6b 


• I24P 
( 423) 


.i;?75 

(^09) 


.1116 

(409) 


• 0353 
(420) 


-.569? 
(423 ) 
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VOC MATURITY 3 



COUNSELING FOR 
CAREER 3 



4QH25: COUNS. 
HELP TO GET JOB 

4QH26: COUNS. 
HELP TO GET JOB 





.1173 






.0^)80 


-. 1 93 J 


( ^ 27 ) 




( A13) 


(^13) 


( A^;? ) 


(A24) 




-•01^0 


-. OCtb 


-.GDIS 


.O'JA? 


J:^ 


( 77^ ) 


(27A) 


( 267) 


(267) 


( 2 7U) 






• IC^l 


- • 0 '-t w 3 


-.c;l?B 




.03'* 7 


(^32) 


( AOl ) 


( 3l^P) 


( ?f 8) 


(39H ) 


( A 0 1 ) 




.0176 


- .07^.0 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLING AND STATISTICS 



As reported in Bachman, et al. , (1967, pp. 21-24, 123-129), the 
sample for this study was selected in three stages. Stage one 
consisted of the Survey Research Center's national sample of counties 
and metropolitan areas selected from each of 88 strata. Stage two 
involved selecting one school from each such county or metropolitan 
area. (In one area several attempts were unsuccessful in locating 
a school willing to participate; therefore, it was necessary to 
omit this area and proceed with 87 schools.) Finally, stage three 
consisted of randomly selecting about 25 boys from each school. ^ 

C7iven this type of clustered and stratified sample design, it 
is not appropriate to apply the standard, simple random sampling 
formulas to obtain estimates of sampling errors. The use of these 
formulas will almost always understate the actual sampling errors. 

One measure of this understatement is the design effect (DEFF) . 
For each sample estimate, the design effect is the square of the 
ratio of actual standard error to the expected standard error of 
the estimate from a simple random sample of the same size* 



DEFF (sample estimate) 



actual standard error of the estimate 
expected standard error of the esti- 
mate if the sample were simple random 
of the same size • 



~i2 



For most of the simple means in this monograph, our estimates 
suggest that design effects will be under 3, 

We recommend that an assuT.ed value of DEFF =^ 2.8 be used in 
computing standard errors for the proportions (p) presented in 
this report. "estimate s.e. (p) by 



(1) 



e.(p) = 



DEFFp(l-p) 



1.7 



P(l-P) 
N 



This appendix was written by Martin Frankel, Sampling Section, 
Survey Research Center. We are grateful to Leslie Kish and Irene 
Hess for developing the sampling procedure used in this study* 
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Although the clustered nature of the data collection (samp line.) 

introduces correlation between observations, we feel that the 

sampling error of a difference between two proportions and p?, 

based on subclass sizes of N-j^ and N2 respectively, may be conserva- 
tively estimated as 



(2) 



s.e.Cp^-p^) = 



DEFF 



P^^^-P^) P2^'^"P2) 



Most of the proportions reported herein concern rates of 
unemployment. The overall rate among the 5 39 respondents in the 
labor force was .12. The following table presents the confidence 
intervals for differences in proportions (around .12) for various 
sizes of subgroups. 
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s.e. 


25 


500 


.101 


50 


475 


.073 


75 


450 


.060 


100 


425 


.054 


150 


375 


.C.'*7 


200 


325 


.044 


250 


275 


.042 


300 


225 


.044 


350 


175 


.045 


400 


125 


.050 


450 


75 


.062 


500 


25 


.101 



Confidence 
luterval 



1-tail 2-tail 



+ .164 


+ . 197 


.119 


.143 


. 100 


.120 


.089 


.107 


.077 


.093 


.072 


.086 


.070 


.084 


.071 


.085 


.074 


.089 


.082 


.099 


.100 


. 120 


.164 


.19 7 



Even when design effects for simple means are rather large, 
there exists a good deal of evidence to indicate that design effects 
for more complex statistics (e.g., regression and MCA coefficients, 
correlation coefficients, MCA Etas and Betas) are significantly 
lower (Kish and Frankel, 1970; Frankel, 1971). An appropriate 
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estimate of the design effect for the present study is around 2.3- 
Chapter 5 (analysis methods section) discusses the impact of this 
design effect on the significance of etas and F-statistics presented 
in this report. 
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APPENDIX D 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
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TABLE 6-4X{a) 
Examples of "Things I Like/Dislike About My Job" 



Like Job Content 



Dislike Job 
Content 

Like Supervisors 



Dislike Super* 
visors 

Job As Prepara- 
tion for Later 
Life 



I'm learning things; getting educated; discovering 

something new 
Feeling of accomplishment, achievement, progress 

Work is routine, boring, too easy; no challenge 
Not enough variety of activity 

Supervisors are good, capable; make things interesting 
Supervisors interested in us, the workers 

Poor supervisors; don't like way work is taught 
Supervisors unfair; don't treat workers right 

Trains you for later job , career , occupation 
Job is important, useful; has intrinsic value 



Like Job Social 
Life 

Dislike Job Social 
Life and Co- 
workers 

Like Employer 
Authority and 
Worker Freedom 

Dislike Employer 
Authority and 
Worker Freedom 

Prefer Job to 
Other Alterna- 
tives 

Incompatible with 
Job 

Like Material 
Benefits 

Dislike Material 
Benefits 



Other Likes 



Other Dislikes 



Meeting new people; working with them 

Being with friends; like being with the co-workers 

Dislike cliques, select groups; discrimination 
Two-faced people, gossips, double-crossers , liars 



Not too many regulations, not too strict; I can do 

what I want 
Lot of worker responsibility 

Too many regulations; personally dislike too much 
au thori ty 

No worker responsibility; not enough voice in affairs 

Avoids monotony; better than staying home 
Better or easier than going to school 



Dislike getting up in the morning 

Being cooped up all day; having to stay iadoors 

Like the pay; like earning money; having money 
Job security 

Not high paying enough; bad wages 
No chance for advancement; little chance for 
promotion 

Like the scheduling; good hours 

Food - lunches, coffee breaks, cafeteria 

Physical facilities 
Transportation 
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TABLE 6-4X(b) 



"Things I Like About My Job"* 
For Levels of Job Satisfaction 



Things I Like 

Job Content 
Supervisors 

Job as Preparation for 
Later Life 

Job Social Life 

Employer Authority and 
Worker Freedom 

Prefer Job to Other Alternative^ 

Material Benefits 

Nothing 

Other reasons (including "Every- 
thing") 



Very/Somewhat Neither Somewhat/Very 
Sat Sat nor Dissat Dissat 

(286) (70) (60) 



TOTAL 



36 
3 

1 
21 

6 
0 

15 
0 

17 
100% 



37 
1 

4 

18 

4 
1 

11 
3 

21 
100% 



25 
8 

0 
22 

3 
0 

18 
10 

13 
99% 



5516 



NOTE: Percent totals may not equal exactly 100 due to rounding. 
See Table 6-4X(a) for ^y.mQ^^s of each category. 
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TABLE 6-4X(c) 



Things I Dislike 



"Things I Dislike About My Job" for 
Levels of Job Satisfaction 



Very/Somewhat Neither 
Sat Sat nor Dissat 

(284) (69) 



Somewhat/Very 
Dissat 
(59) 



Job Content 17 

Supervisors 5 

Co-workers and Social Life 3 

Employer Authority and Worker 

Freedom 1 

Incompatible With Job 4 

Materia] Benefits 11 

Nothing 31 

Other reasons (including "Every- 
thing") 27 



32 
9 
6 

1 
6 

16 

9 

21 



38 
9 
5 

5 
5 

17 
0 

21 



TOTAL 



100% 



100% 



5515 

NOTE: 



Percent totals may not equal exactly 100 due to rounding. 
See Table 6-4X(a) for examples of each category. 
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GLOSSARY 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT VALUE 

An index of the \7^alue a respondent places on academic 
achievement. The items asked whether it is a "good" or "bad" 
thing to demonstrate behaviors indicative of academic achieve- 
ment. The items are: studying constantly in order to become 
a well^-educated person; working hard to achieve academic honors; 
striving to get the top grade-point average in the group; 
studying hard to get good grades in school. Scale: 1 = low 
(very bad thing to do); 6 = high (very good thing to do). 



AGE 

Respondent's age was coded from his birthdate. The scale is 
a two-digit number irom CO to 99 00 = born before January 
1949; 01 = born in January 1949; 02 = born in February 1949; 
etc. 



ASP OCC ASPIRED OCCUPATION 

Respondent's choice of a future occupation. "In the long run, 
what sort of work would you like to do:" For analytical pur- 
pose, this choice was always recoded to the appropriate Duncan 
status code. 



AVERAGE GRADE AVERAGE GRADE IN SCHOOL 
(8ee School Grades) 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

This information was not ascertained directly; it had to be 
calculated using wages per week (F5), hours per week (F4) , 
Number of jobs held (Fl ), and type of job held (F2). The 
basic formula is: wages per week divided oy hours per week, 
Tv70 adjustments were made (1) farmers and self-employed were 
eliminated from calculations (2) for those who worked more 
than 40 hours per week at one job, their hours over 40 were 
first multipl-ed by 1.5 to app*:oximate an overtime rate. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE 



Used as a proxy for certain Protestant ethic values. Scale; 
1 = once a wk or more; 2 ^ once or twice a month; 3 = a fev 
times a year; 4 = never* 



COUNSELING FOR CAREER (3QH46) 

How much time was spent discussing your career or job choice: 
1 =fi no time; 2 = less than 1/2 hour; 3 = about 1/2 hour; 
4 about 1 hour; 5 « about 1 1/2 hours; 6 = about 2 hours; 
7 «= about 3 hours; 8 = 4 or more hours. 



COUNSELING HELP TO GET JOB (4QH25) 

Did anyone in the high school you attended help you to get 
your present job? 1 ^ no; 2 = yes, I got a little help from 
people at school; 3 = yes, I got a lot of help from people at 
at school. 



COUNSELING HELP TO GET JOB (4QH26) 

Do you think you would have gotten this job if people at your 
high school had not helped you? 1 = Yes, I'm sure I would 
have gotten it ^j^nyway; 2 = 1 probably would have gotten it 
anyway; 3 = 1 probably would not have gotten, it; 4 =: no, I'm 
sure I would not have gotten my job if the people at school 
had not helped me. 



COUNTY: MKT FOR UNSK. LAB 

County: market i:r»r unskilled labor. Lafers to county unem- 
ployment data obtained from rtate unemplt security commissions 
for specific counties. (See Chapter 5). This measure refers 
to the scale response to the question, "What is the market for 
unskilled labor in your county?'' , Scale: 1 = many more jobs 
than applicants; 2 = more jobs than applicants; 3 = most people 
are able to find jobs; 4 = a number of unskilled workers are 
unable to find jobs; 5 = many unskilled workers are unable to 
find jobs. 
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COUNTY ; 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 



Refers to data obtained from state unemployment security com- 
missions for specific counties, (See Chapter 5). 'Vhat is 
the unemployment rate in your area (county)?^' Scale: 1 = 
less than 2%; 2 = 2-3. 9%; 3 = 4,0-5,9%; 4 = 6.0 - 10. 0%. 



COUNTY: WAGES FOR UNSKILLED LABOR 

Obtain^id from state unemployment security commissions for 
specJric counties. (See Chapter 5). 'Vhat is the typical 
wage that an unskilled male worker might receive?'' Scale: 
1 = less than $1.50; 2 = $1.50-1.99; 3 = $2,00-2.49; 4 = 
$2.50-2,99. 



DROPOUT 

See Educational Attainment 



DUNCAN OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

A socio-economic status (S,E,S,) rating of occupations deve- 
loped by 0. D. Duncan. It is based on prestige ratings for 
the job titles in the 1947 NORC prestige study and data on 
income and education for the occupations in the 1950 Census. 
(See Reiss, 1961, cc.6-7 and App B) , Scale: 01 = low; 99 = 
high status. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Dropout: Those who interrupted their high school education for 
more than a few weeks. As of 1970, approximately 
20 percent of this group had returned to school and 
received a diploma. 

Graduate: Those who graduated from high school in 1969, but 
did not continue their education (as of mid- 1970). 

College: High school graduates who continued their formal 

education. This group includes those who attended 
any formal institution of advanced training, ranging 
from a university to a technical/vocational school. 

EARNINGS ON JOB AT TIME 4 

Earnings in dollars per week. See Item F5 in Appendix A, 
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FATHER OCC - Father's Occupation 

Occupation recoded to Duncan status score. 

FLEXIBILITY 

An index of items taken fron the Calif orn ia Personality In- 
ventory (see Eachman , 1967 ior list of items ) . Respondents 
were asked to mark true or false on a questionnaire to such 
items as: "I often wish people would be more definite about 
things; For most questions there is juct one right answer, 
once a person is able to get all the facts; I like a place 
for everything and everything in its place; I always see to 
it that my work is carefully planned and organized." Scale: 
1 = ViOt flexible; 2 = flexible. 

FLKLOG RATING - Folk log Rating 

Since the Folk transformation of occupation was skewed, a log 
base 10 transformation was done for eacli of the occupation 
variables (Time 4 job, father's occupation, Tl aspired job, 
T3 aspired job, pired job) . 

FOLK RATING 

A 4-digit code indicating "degree of carerness" of an occupation 
as measured by gross survival rate (GSR). See Appendix B. 
Codes: 0-1 GSR - teenage intensive employment; not a typical 

career job. 

1-40+ GSR - "adult" or "career" job; more 25-29 year 

olds than 15-19 year olds in these occupa- 
tions . 



FREQUENCY OF DELINQ 1 6 4 - Frequency of delinquent behavior at Times 1 & 

Refers to number and frequency of various delinquent acts such 
as; "run away from home; hurt someone badly enough to need 
bandages or a doctor; drunk beer or liquor without parents^ 
permission; hit your mother." (See Bachman, 1970 for complete 
list of items). Scale: 1 5 or more times; 2 = 3 or 4 times; 
3 = twice; 4 = once; 5 = never. 
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GATB-J TEST OF INTELLIGENCE 



Score on part J (vocabulary) of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery. Score is number of items answered correctly out of 
60. Taken at Time 1 only. (See Bachman, et al, 1967, 
p. 68-69; Bachman, 1970, p. 47) Maximum score for YIT 
sample was 44. 

GATES READING TEST 

Gates Test of reading comprehension taken at Time 1. Score 
is number correct. Perfect score is 43. (See Bachman et al, 
1967, p. 67, and Bachman, 1970, p. 47). 

HAPPINESS 

Six questionnaire items were combined to form a very simple 
index of happiness. Five of the items were positive: I 
generally feel in good spirits; I am very satisfied with life; 
L find a good deal of happiness in life; I feel like smiling; 
I feel happy. There was one negative item: I feel sad. 
(See Bachman, 1970, p. 132). Response scale: almost always 
true, to never true. Index scale: 1.0 - 5.0, 5.0 = almost 
always happy. 



HELD BACK A GRADE? lY , 5N 

Have you ever been held back a grade in school? Scale: 
1 = yes, 5 = no. 

JOB AUTONOMY 

This index is constructed from 10 items which ask about the 
amount of autonomy the individual has in determining how the 
job is carried out. The item set is shown below. Items 146- 
147, 149-151 ask whether the individual can schedule his own 
workj set his own pace, etc. The remaining items ask whether 
someone else organizes or checks the work and sets deadlines. 
For an individual to be conslstentj he would have to choose 
opposite ends of the scale to ansx^er Items in the two different 
sets. This was done purposely to counter response set. 

These next questions about your "work" refer to the 
kind of work you do mostly. If you are holding a 
full-time (or nearly full-time) job, that is the 
"work" we want to know about. If you are mostly a 
student, we want to know about your student "work" 
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not a part-time job or a summer job. If you are 
in military service, consider this your job. 

(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) 

146 (R) It is up to me to schedule my own work 

147 (R) I can do my work whenever 1 want, so long as I get 
it done 

148 1 feel like I am a slave to routine 

149 (R) When I work at something, I can set my own pace 

150(R) I have a lot of influence over the nature of my work 

151(R) It is up to m.e to decide how to do my work 

152 My work is organized by others 

153 My deadlines are set by others 

154 My work is closely checked by others 

155 I am told exactly how to do my work 

Response Scale: 1 = Almost always true; 5 = Never True 
(See Appendix A) 

Formula: Reverse the items marked "R'*; take a mean across 
the ten items. 

Scale: 1.0 - 5.0, 5.0 = Individual exercises very high 

control over the way his v;ork is done, and thus is 
very autonomous. 

JOB CHALLENGE 

This index measures an intrinsic benefit of the present job 
as perceived by the respondent. In each data collection 
respondents were asked to describe their ideal job using 13 
dimensions described in Chapter 3. In the most recent data 
collection (Time 4) the 13 dimensions were presented twice, 
but with different instructions the second time. The second 
time they were asked to indicate how true each dimension was 
of their present job. The set of questions is shown in Ap- 
pendix A, Questionnaire Part H, items 27-39. From these 
items two indexes were constructed which parallel the two 
indexes of job attitudes described in Chapter 3: the amount 
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of payoff and challenge perceived to exist in the job at- 
tained. Job Challenge is a difference score between the 
means for two sets of measures. 

Descriptions of job, positive social desirability: 
Items 29, 32, 37; the job provides a chance to 
learn new things, get ahead, and use skills I 
already have. 

Description of job, negative social desirability: 

Items 39, 33, 30; the job does not require me to 

learn new things , take a lot of responsibility, 
or work too hard. 

Part of the rationale for taking the difference between means 
of the two sets of items is to provide a balanced scale to 
counteract the effects of response bias. The resulting index 
of Job Challenge had a range of 1.0 - 7.0. The scores were 
reversed so that 7.0 describes a very challenging job. 

JOB MEANINGFULNESS 

This concept refers to the intrinsic rewards provided by the 
job itself. It is operationalized by the following items: 

4QH9 How often do you feel that the work you are assigned on 
your job is meaningful and important? 
1-5, Almost always /of ten/sometimes /seldom/never 

4QH16 How interesting is your job to you? 

1-5, Very exciting and stimulating/quite interesting/ 
fairly interesting/slightly dull/very dull 

4QH17 How often are you interested enough to do more work than 
your job requires? 

1-5, Most of the time/often/sometimes/hardly ever /never 

4QH18 How important do you think the things you are learning 
in your job are going to be for your later life? 
1-5, Very important/quite important/fairly important/ 
slightly important/not at all important 

Formula; Item scores all reversed. Mean of four items. 
Scale: 1,0 - 5.0, 5.0 = job is very meaningful to me. 
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JOB PAYOFF 



Tb-^'s index measures the extrinsic job benefits of the present 
joD as perceived by the respondent. In each data collection 
respondents were askc'3 to describe their ideal job using 13 
dimensions described in Chapter 3. In the most recent data 
collection (Time 4) the 13 dimensions wert^ presented to respon- 
dents twice, but with different instructions tiie second time. 
The second time they were asked to indicate how true each 
dimension was of their present job. Tlic set ci questions is 
shown in Appendix A, Questionnaire Part H, items 27-39, From 
these 3 terns two indexes were constructed vlilch parallel the 
two indexes of job attitudes described in Chapter 3: the 
amount of payoff and challenge perceived to exist in the job 
attained. Job Payoff consists of a mean of items 28, 32, and 
35 how true is it that your job pays well, has chances for 
advanc(iment , and is steady. The resulting index liad a range 
of 1.0 - 4.0. The scores were all reversed so that a score 
of 4.0 indicates that the job was high on extrinsic rewards. 

NEED SELF- DEVELOPMENT 1,4- Total need for se 1 f - dc ve lopmen t Times 1 & 4 

An index derived from respondents' self- ratings to 15 question- 
naire items (See Bachman, 1970, p. Ill, 114) designed to mea- 
sure the need for self-development, such as: "When I learn 
something new, I like to set a goal for myself and try to 
reach it; I look for opportunities to better myself; I would 
be unhappy in a job where I didn't grow and develop; if I had < 
to lower my goals because I just couldn't make it, that would 
really hurt." (See Bachman et al, 1967 for complete list of 
items) . 

Index scale: 1.00 = low need for se If -dave lopment . 

5.00 = high need for self-development. 

NEED SELF- UTILIZATION 1,4- Total Need for self-utilization at Times 1 &c 4 

Similar questions to those comprising need for se If- deve lopment 
were asked concerning use of one's existing skills and abilities. 
An 8-item measure of need for se If- util ization asks questions 
such as: I wish I had more chance to use some of my skills; 
I'd like to bring my usual performance in line with the best 
I've ever done; It upsets me when I get worse at something I 
was once good at; I am afraid that if I don't keep in practice 
I will lose my skills. (See Bachman et al, 1967) 

Index scale: 1 low need for self-utilization 
5 high need for self-utilization 
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P-E FIT DIRECTION 4 - Person- environment fit: direction Time 4 



This is a measure of how satisfied the respondent is with 
himself and his environment. Questions were asked about the 
respondent's needs and how well his environment (job, school, 
or other) fit his needs to be independent, improve himself, 
use his skills, and how much chance he had to spend time with 
friends , achieve success , avoid failure, use his intelligence 
and read. (See Bachman et al, 1967, p. 62, 109-111.) The 
P-E fit direction measure is an index of rating scales for 
each of the above dimensions, "How does this (the opportunity 

or requirement for fit in with what you want?" (See 

Chapter 6, Job Fit. ) 

Index scale: 1.00 = too much; 5.00 = not enough 



P-E FIT GOODNESS 4 - Person-environment fit; goodness - Time 4 

Index collapses scale for P-E Fit Direction as follows: 
Scale: 1. Poor fit 



2. Fair fit 

3. Good fit 



too much 
not enough 

a little too much 
not quite enough 

just about right 



POSITIVE SCHOOL ATTITUDES 

An index containing items which stress the intrinsic value of 
education, for example, "Education has a high value because 
knowing a lot is important to me; I believe an education will 
help me to be a mature adult." (See Bachman, 1970, p. 107 for 
a complete list of items,) 

1 = low (education has little value) 
^ = high (education has high value) 



QUICK TEST OF INTELLIGENCE 

This is a test of intelligence taken at Time 1, in which the 
respondent chose from a group of pictures one which best de- 
fined a word. Score was a point for each word correctly iden- 
tified ; highest possible — 150. Authors are Aminons and 
Ammons; it is discussed in detail in Bachman, 1970, pp 47-62, 
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REGION - Geographical region of the United States 
Codes ; 

1 . West (Montana , Idaho , Wyo , Colo , New Mex , Arizona , Utah , 
Nevada, Wash, Ore, Calif, Alaska, Hawaii). 

2. North Central (Ohio, Inda, 111, Mich, Wise, Minn, Iowa, 
Mo, N Dak, S Dak, Neb, Kansas). 

3. Northeast (Maine, N Hamp , Ver, Mass, Rh Island, Conn, 
New York, New Jersey, Penn). 

4. South (Dela, Md , DC, Va , W Va , N Car, S Car, Geo, Fla, 
Kan, Tenn, Ala, Miss, Ark, La, Okla, Tex). 

SCHOOL GRADES 

The average grade in school during the preceeding school 
year. Scale; 10 = E or F failure; 22, 25, 28: D- to D+; 
32, 35, 38: C- to C+; 42, 45, 48: B- to B+; 52, 55, 58: 
A- to A+. 



SELF-ESTEEM 1,4- Self-esteem Time 1 and Time 4 

An index combining six items from the Rosenberg scale and four 
from the Cobb scale. The questions were asked in a question- 
naire at Times 1 and 4; the respondent rated himself on such 
questions as: "I feel that I'm a person of worth, at least 
on an equal plane with others; I am able to do things as well 
as most other people; I feel that I can't do anything right; 
I feel *-hat my life is not very useful." (See Bachman, 1970, 
p, 124). Scale: 1.00 = low self-esteem; 5.00 = high self- 
esteem. 



SERIOUSNESS OF DELINQ. I & 4 - Seriousness of delinquency at Times 1 & 4 

Based on pilot studies and delinquency data, \10 of 26 delin- 
quent acts were selected as "serious.** This index refers to 
the frequency of these more serious delinquent acts admitted 
to on a confidential questionnaire administered at Times 1 
and 4. These items include "set fire to someone else's pro- 
perty on purpose; taken something not belonging to you worth 
under $50; ... worth over $50; used a knife or gun or some 
other thing (like a club) to get something from a person." 
(See Bachman, 1970, pp. 162-3 for a complete list of items.) 
Scale: 1 = 5 or more times; 2 = 3 or 4 times; 3 = twice; 4 = 
once ; 5 = never . 
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SIEGEL RATING 



A 3-digit code of prestige rating of occupation. (See Siegel, 
1971; this report, Appendix B.) 



SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL (SEL) 



A summary index consisting of six equally weighted components: 
a) father's occupational vStatus; b) father's educational 
level; c) mother's educational level; d) number of rooms per 
person in home; e) number of books in home; f) checklist of 
other possessions in the home (See Bachman, 1960, Ch 2 and 
Appendix B for detailed description.) These factors relate 
to the quality of home environment (but do not rule out factors 
of genetic endowment). Scale: 1 = low; 8 = high. 



SUPERVISOR TALK 



This index characterizes the amount of interaction that oc- 
curs between the worker and his supervisor. The ingredients 
are shown below. 

HIO(R) How often do you talk privately with your supervisor 
about work (even if it is just for a few minutes)? 
1-5, nearly every day/about once or twice a week/ 
about once or twice a month/a few times a year/never. 

Hll(R) How often do you have a private talk with your super- 
visor about other things than work? 1-5, same scale 
as HIO. 

H14(R) How often do you get a chance to work with a super- 
visor in planning what your work will be like what 
you will be doing, or how you should do it? 1-5, 
almost always /of ten/ sometimes /seldom/never . 

Formula: Mean of items. 

Scale: 1*0 - 5.0, 5.0 = frequent talking and interaction 

with supervisor. 



SUPERVISOR WARMTH 



This index captures some of the personal qualities of the 
supervisor; how friendly he is, whether he talks down to 
workers, loses his temper, or listens to problems. The set 
of items and the formula for the index is shown below. 
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ERIC 



H2(R) How often is your supervisor friendly and easy to 
approach? 

H3 How often does your supervisor lose his temper? 

H4(R) How often can your supervisor get the best from 
people without nagging or threatening? 

H5 How often does your supervisor "talk down" to workers, 

and act as if they don't know anything? 

H6(R) How often is your supervisor willing to listen to 
problems and help find solutions ? 

Response scale: 1-5, almost always /of ten/sometimes /seldom/ 
never 

Formula: Reverse items marked **R"; take a mean of all items. 
Scale: 1.0 - 5.0, 5.0 = supervisor very warm and friendly. 

TIME 1, 2, 3, 4 

Denotes the data collection. Time 1 = fall, 1966 (early tenth 
grade); Time 2 = spring, 1968 (late eleventh grade); Time 3 = 
spring, 1969 (late twelfth grade); Time 4 = spring, 1970 (one 
year beyond normal graduation). 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

Not employed and not primarily in school or in military ser- 
vice in the spring of 1970 (one year after normal graduation 
for the Class of 1969). A series of questions were used to 
define respondent's major environmental status during the per- 
iod of approximately February through May of 1970; employed 
and unemployed are two categories of environmental status. 
The employed category includes those working part- or full-time 
during this period as well as those temporarily laid off. A 
few respondents who might otherwise have been defined as being 
in the labor force were classified as military since they had 
enlisted shortly before the interview. " 

URBANICITY - Rating of respondent's place of residence 

Scale: 1 = rural; 2 = small town less than 15,000; 3 = tov/n 
of 15,000-50,000; 4 = res. or indus. suburb; 5 = city 
of 50,000-300,000; 6 = more than 300,000 (large city). 
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VOC. MATURITY 3 - Vocational maturity at Time 3 

This measure is related to an individual's occupational choice. 
It indicates the extent to which a person (1) has made a 
choice, (2) is certain about his choice, (3) is certain it is 
a good chice, and (4) expects it to be a satisfying pursuit 
for him. The index is an attempt to operationalize Donald 
Super's concept of vocational maturity at the '^Exploratory 
Stage" of vocational development. (See Johnston & Bachman, 
1972, p. 53f; this report. Chapter 5,) Scale: 1 = vocationally 
immature, no occupational plans; 2 = has occupational plans, 
but not committed to them; 5 = vocationally mature^ har; 

occupational plans and is very committed to them. 



WAGES 

See Average Hourly Earnings. 
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